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Conservative Traditions in Modern Banking 


In the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, the traditions of a half 
century of conservative banking 
stand back of each transaction. 
With its large financial re- 
sources, its highly developed and 
specialized facilities and organi- 
zation, its intimate business and 
governmental contacts at home 


and abroad, this institution is 
today one of this country’s lead- 
ing banks—a logical choice for 
banks or commercial concerns 
establishing a Chicago banking 
connection. Personal attention to 
inquiries concerning our special- 
ized services will gladly be given 
by our officers. 


Ittinois MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 45 Million Dollars 


CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS : 
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Rand M©Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel —by rail, 
water, road, and air—everywhere. They 
show every place that has a name, 
giving complete knowledge of sur- 
roundings. Separate maps are avail- 
able for Continents, Countries, States, 
Provinces and Territories. Folded to 
convenient pocket size, 35c or 50c at 
leading booksellers’, stationers’, news- 
stands and druggists. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 


E disaster of the Narcissus, the 
Incarnation of Krishna Mul- 
vaney, the adventures of the Brothers 
Geste—nowhere else on the face of 
the earth could they have happened. 
Nowhere else but where they did! 
Climate and location play almost 
as important a part in these events 
as the principal characters of the 
books in which they are related. 


Do you always understand them? 
It is a simple enough matter to find 
the scenes of your favorite books on a 
map or globe, or in an atlas. 

Novels of the sea, stirring tales of 
adventure in far-off lands, books of 
travel—read them with maps! 

You will have a better idea of the 
world you live in. You will find your 
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Books that are doubly profit able 


when you read them with maps 


reading more real, more profitable. 

There is a Rand MCNally Map for 
every purpose. Rand MCNally busi- 
ness map systems are widely used by 
manufacturers to plan sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
to lay out their routes; they furnish 
information invaluable on the road. 

Rand M€Nally Auto Road Maps 
are unfailing guides for automobile 
tourists. 

Rand M€Nally Maps of all kinds 
are indispensable to readers of books, 
newspapers, magazines. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. At leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’, or direct. 


IRaND MSNALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-3 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Seelam 
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As a Chemical Depositor 
you will find that this 
Bank is just as interested 
in holding your account 
as it was in securing it! 


IN FACT, MORE INTERESTED, BECAUSE 
THERE’S MORE OCCASION FOR IT. 


CHEMICAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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Take Down The Bars 


TI.XHE manager of the savings depart- 
ment wanted the iron bars removed 
from a corner window. 

He said to a vice president, “By tak- 
ing the bars down from that window, 
I can show my wares in a manner that 
will attract business. As it now stands, 
the bars instead of attracting business, 
actually repel it.” 

The senior officer was perturbed by 
the suggestion. To him, it was a rather 
presumptuous one. 

“What would the president say?” he 
asked. “Those bars have been there ever 
since I can remember and it would be 
inviting serious disapproval to take 
them down.” 

The department manager decided to 
“take the bull by the horns.” He called 
the building superintendent and asked, 
“How long will it take you to remove 
those bars?” 

“About an hour,” replied the super- 
intendent. 

“How long will it take you to put 
them back up again if the wrath of God 
descends on me for having them re- 
moved ?” 

“Half an hour,” was the reassuring 
answer. 

“Yank them down,” said the depart- 
ment head, and down they came. 

Many beautiful displays have since 
appeared in the window and the com- 
ment of officers has been of an appre- 
ciative nature! This window has proved 
a real deposit builder and every one is 
happy. 


* + * * 


‘THE banker who insists on knowing 

that the loan can be paid when due, 

without recourse to the collateral, de- 

serves the confidence of the community. 
* * * * 


Do You Invite Robbery? 


WO strangers walked into a certain 

bank recently. The cashier, expect- 
ing bank examiners, received them with 
unusual cordiality. He invited them 
into the directors’ room, brought in the 
president and introduced him. 

Then he invited them into the vault 
with the remark: “I suppose you want 
to start on the ecash’’. 

It is easy to imagine his chagrin when 
he was informed that the gentlemen 
were not bank examiners, but were 
salesmen for a supply house. 

One of our editors recently visited 
a small bank that was protected with 
steel armor plate and bullet-proof glass. 
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After making himself known and ask- 
ing certain questions, the cashier came 
from behind the counter and left the 
door leading to the working cage wide 
open as he stood in the lobby for some 
time talking. 

A bandit might easily invite an official 





HE modern banking room 
may easily become one of 
the institution’s best good 


will builders. To make clear 
the modern trend in bank 
architecture and to help those 
bankers who are thinking of 
new buildings, this issue was 
specially planned. There are 
a number of exclusive articles 
on this subject to be found 
on the following pages, and 
these are particularly recom- 
mended: 


“Marble for bank interiors” 
“The open-faced bank” 
“American walnut for beauty” 
“W hat to use as flooring” 
“Light advertises our bank” 
“Modern safe deposit entrances” 
(a page of pictures) 
“Safety in concrete walls” 


into the lobby in this way and while 
the door stood open he or his accom- 
plices might slip inside. 

These cases are mentioned merely to 
emphasize the importance of eternal 
vigilance. Mechanical devices can never 
replace the reasonable care that must 
be exercised by bank officials. 

The bank’s money vault and its work- 
ing space back of the counter should 





be held sacred to the exclusive use of 
those who are authorized to be there. 
It is, of course, important to be cordial 
to customers, but this cordiality should 
be carried on through the wicket or in 
the lobby of the bank. 


* ~ * * 


LL departments of a bank should be 
assets, none of them liabilities, 
—Arthur T. Brett, president, Cali- 
fornia Safe Deposit Association. 
* * * * 


Know Industry 


O be an adviser to manufacturers, it 

is self evident that a banker must 
know something about the industry. The 
truth of this is well’ emphasized by 
Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
board, American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York, who says: 

“There has never been a time when 
the managing executives of business 
needed counsel and cooperation more 
than they do today. They have guided 
the nation’s industries through war 
and post-war conditions. They have 
maintained a prosperous America in 
the face of world-wide catastrophies. 
They have increased wages and produe- 
tion to the point where the rest of the 
world, puzzled by their accomplish- 
ment, is coming here to discover the 
secret of their success.” 

The editors are hopeful that the 
series of articles running in THr 
BankKErS Monrutiy on the various im- 
portant industries will aid the thou- 
sands of readers who are bank officers 


to be better advisers to industry. 
* om * * 


HE old time banker was inclined to 
wait until people talked unfavor- 
ably of his bank, and then he spent 
money to change their opinions. The 
modern banker advertises to start people 
thinking good thoughts and thus pre- 


serves the good will of the community. 
* 7 * * 


The Ideal Savings Appeal 


66] NASMUCH as most people save 

only a part of what they have not 
obligated themselves to spend, it is ap- 
parent that to increase savings, we must 
devise some way to make savings seem 
like an obligation,’ says W. Espey 
Albig of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

When an appeal has been devised 
that will make folks feel that they must 
save a certain amount each month, then 
we will have what is probably the ideal 
savings appeal. 
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Your Teller Wouldn’t 
Cash This Check 


eee: 





...SO the crook quit working on it 


5 iene alteration was attempted on Wroe Nonalterable Bond. The 
crook didn’t know it was a safety paper. (There were no 
marks to give it away) 


ES TTT 


He used ink eradicator, and a very He tried to match the Pantagraph Tint, 
marked, tell-tale stain appeared. its original color had combined with our 

He erased the colored tint—and the surface tint to make a mew color, and he 
white stock appeared beneath. was baffled. 

He wrote with ink—and the writing He ruined the check! He quit, 
blurred. disgusted. 


ff 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


is as nearly perfect for its purpose as paper can be made. Fi —_ 
or 
“~ Sam ple 


e 4 . . 
Send for a sample. Test it for yourself _¢___Fillin Here 
° ° W. E. WROE & CO. 
Fill in attached coupon 7° 22, West Monroe St., 
7 Chicago, Ill. 
Send me samples of Wroe 


W. E. WROE AND COMPANY ud Nonalterable Bond. 


ny EC. ee 


(Producers of Construction Bond) a et PR Eee eS ee 
22 West Monroe Street Pg DIS .0's5s dk dts redendcassncseee 
CHICAGO 
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BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A bank and office building combining 
character and excellence with economy. 


MOWBRAY & UFFINGER 


INCORPORATED 
ARCHITECTS 
BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 


221 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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No. 3 


LIGHT ADVERTISES OUR BANK 


Any one passing the building up to 11 P. M. sees the 
Standard Bank set apart from all other buildings 


HERE are two ways to give 
publicity to a bank: Talk 
about it, and attract the eye to it. 

Our experience makes us feel 
that nothing attracts the eye to a build- 
ing quite so much as light. Accordingly, 
we secured the advice of a lighting 
expert and so planned the illumination 
of the outside of our building and its 
windows as to attract the attention of 
every one who passes, 
especially in the eve- 
ning. 

There is no one who 
can pass the corner 
on which our’ bank 
stands without realiz- 
ing that it stands out 
more than any of the 
other buildings in the 
vicinity. This is ae- 
complished by the lo- 
eation of light in 
three prominent 
places: 1. In our 
seven display win- 
dows; 2. In our big 
clock at the corner; 
3. Under the cornice 
that separates the 
bank room from the 
office space above. 

The windows serve 
to attract those who 
are passing on the 
sidewalk. The big 
clock attracts ‘ people 
a block away. And 
the floodlights that 
are located under the cornice, make a 
band of light around the building that 
is a magnet drawing the eyes of the 
people for several blocks in both 
directions. 

The use of our seven windows was 





By RICHARD M. LEDERER 
President, The Standard Bank, New York City 


planned four or five years ago and was 
begun with rather a broad program em- 
bracing not only all the departments 
and services of the bank, but also edu- 
cational, community, holiday, and _his- 
torical subjects. 





There was no doubt from the very 


beginning, that these windows were at- 
tracting a great deal of interest from 
both customers and neighbors and inter- 
est in our bank grew perceptibly as did 
the deposits. 


The exhibits in our windows 
would, of course not be nearly 
so effective if it were not for 
carefully plannéd lighting effects. 

These effects are not the work of an 
amateur, but were carefully designed 
and construeted by lighting experts. 

As an illustration of our policy of 
connecting bank and community, one 
display might be mentioned to show 
how dignity ean be 
maintained and at the 
time much 
popular interest 
aroused. 

Our 
founded in 
that same 
Edison lighting 
tem‘ was established 
in New York. Putting 
these two facets to- 
gether, our window 
decorator designed an 
exhibit which con- 
tained a _ picture -of 
one of the power sta- 
tions of the Edison 
Company. This, to- 
gether with a collee- 
tion of electric lamps 
showing the various 
stages of develop- 
ment, helped to stress 
the age of the bank 
and advertising the 
age, of course, made 
it plain that it has 
been well managed 
and a safe institution for all of these 
years. 

As an illustration of an educational 
exhibit, I might mention one window 
that told the story of oil refining. An 
exhibit was borrowed from the Texas 


same 


bank was 
1882. In 
year, the 
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Company, so the cost and work on this 
exhibit was very little indeed. 

As an illustration of a community 
display, I might mention that as pres- 
ident of the bank, I offer each year a 
prize for the best essay on thrift, school 
banks, or some related subject. These 
essays are to be written by students in 
the junior high school. 

Award is made at the graduating 
exercises and the prize composition is 
then displayed, together with a picture 
of the winner, of the judges, and of the 
whole graduating class. All of this in 
one of our bank windows concentrates 
the interest of 2,000 pupils, their par- 
ents and friends, and emphasizes the 
fact that ours is a neighborhood bank 
specifically interested in all that inter- 
ests our neighbors. 

In working out our policy of lighting 
effect, we took our cue from the retail 
stores. No store would be satisfied 
these days without adequate display 
windows and by studying the methods 
used in the department stores. I could 
readily see what we needed as a bank. 

That part of the lighting which we 
eall floodlighting, illuminates a space 
just below the cornice on which the 
name of the bank is mounted in large 
bronze letters. This lighting is secured 
without any of the lights being seen 
from the sidewalk. The lights are 
mounted in a reflector trough which is 
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about 25 feet above the sidewalk. 


This reflector is made of stamped 
copper with a six inch face and is 
fastened to the terra cotta cornice and 
Duco-finished so that it appears to be 
a piece of the cornice itself. 


This is 127 feet long and contains 25- 
watt clear lamps 12 inches apart. The 
lamps are placed horizontally in the 
reflector trough. This reflector cost 
about $5 per foot completely installed, 
but not including the lamp globes. 


Lights Automatically Controlled 


In our show windows we used typical 
show window reflectors costing about 
$2.50 per foot and using 25-watt clear 
glass tubular lamps 12 inches apart. 

These reflectors take up less than two 
inches of space and are placed so that 
they are not seen when looking into the 
window. This, of course, is an im- 
portant matter in considering such 
illumination. 


The floodlights, the show windows, 
and the electric clock on the corner are 
automatically controlled by three clock 
switches These switches are inexpen- 
sive, they run for a week and reduce 
the cost of electricity. By having three 
different runs, we can arrange to have 
the various lights automatically 
switched on or off as best meets the 
situation. All three clocks are so set 
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SOLICITATION 


FOR ALL EMPLOYES 


A confidential memorandum from an advertising manager to the bank’s president 


ERE is my reply to your note, ask- 
ing for suggestions on our em- 
ployes’ drive for new business. 

The average bank employe, I think, 
honestly believes that people will open 
accounts and deposit money as a matter 
of course, especially when the institu- 
tion advertises as we do. 

As you know, it is not the custom 
generally for all employes to solicit new 
business. When our competitors go 
out for new business, and our folks are 
aware of the fact, then the situation will 
be different. But we do not want this 
situation to come about—not even to 
show our people the value of the plan 
we have formed for personal solicitation. 

The idea is current in our bank that 
the directors in creating a new business 
department have provided for new 
business work, and thus employes are re- 
lieved of any responsibility. 

They did not go out after business 
before we had the department. Why 








should they do so now? 

The important point is that our em- 
ployes believe their work is at the 
counter, machine, desk or teller’s win- 
dow. They think that, if they do their 
work well there, that is all that is ex- 
pected of them. 

Every one should understand that un- 
less our bank grows, unless every one in 
the bank helps to develop new accounts, 
and unless every one goes out and gets a 
reasonable number of new accounts, no- 
one can expect to be promoted or have 
a real basis for advancement. Stating 
this in another way: That worker who 
does most in getting new business and 
developing present accounts is most val- 
vable to the bank. 

Our situation calls for a definite plan 
and leadership. It’s up to us to see that 
our plans are carried out. We have ad- 
vanced a plan that we consider prac- 
tical (an employe’s drive) but which has 
not been received with the enthusiasm 


A 








that they throw on the switches at dark. 

The circuits on the floodlights are go 
arranged that the lamps on either side 
of the bronze letters showing the name 
of the bank, switch off at 9 o’clock in 
the evening. The balance of the flood. 
lighting above the sign, switches off at 
10 o’clock while the show windows and 
our large clock illumination operate un- 
til 11 o’clock. The use of these automatic 
switches gives the maximum of advertis- 
ing value at a minimum of cost. 


The cost of operation is easily figured 
by multiplying the number of watts in 
the lamps installed, by the number of 
hours the clocks are regulated for, 
multiplied by the kilowatt cost of eur: 
rent in your city. This will give you an 
idea as to what such an installation 
will cost to maintain in. your bank. 


We gave particular attention to the 
lighting inside of our bank too. We 
thought it would be best here to avoid 
visible lighting fixtures, so we arranged 
indirect lighting using 75-watt type C 
lamps in troughs with mirror reflectors 
built into the top of the counter-screen 
and vestibule. These lights are con- 


trolled by six different switches which 
enable the use of a greater or a less 
number of them according to the need 
for light. This is an inexpensive method 
of installation and most satisfactory 
and pleasing in its result. 





* * 


we anticipated. Unless there is sufficient 
enthusiasm employes will not go out 
to solicit new accounts, even though they 
receive a reward for such work. 

I think that a definite assignment for 
each person will help to put over the 
plan. For example, suppose you say 
to each one that he is to eall upon a 
specified number of prospects each week. 
Make him understand that this is just 
as much a part of his work as balanc- 
ing the cash sheet, posting to ledger ac- 
counts or waiting on customers. — 

Suppose every employe called upon 
only six prospects a week—one a day. 
That would be more than 100 interviews 
a week. 

Without such an assignment, it seems 
to me that we will not get far with our 
plan. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that we will get considerable busi- 
ness from 5,000 interviews a year. 

Our people have always done well the 
work inside the bank. Now, can we 
make them understand that personal 
solicitation is an important part of each 
one’s work? 

We can easily arrange for a certain 
number to leave the bank before the reg- 
ular quitting time each day so that they 
may solicit on the bank’s time instead of 
on their own time. 

I suggest that employes be assigned to 
solicit accounts, instead of being invited 
to engage in a contest. 
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CAPITAL and LABOR 


The Viewpoint of a 
Banker-Manager 


By T. E. MITTEN 


Chairman, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., Chairman, Mitten Men and 
Management Bank and Trust Co. 


N suggesting that I explain, for the 

information of bankers generally, the 
policy of employe ownership in industry, 
Tue BANKERS MONTHLY provides op- 
portunity to set forth certain funda- 
mental principles which I believe will 
be governing in the capitalistic system 
of the future and which underlie the 
structure of our plan for industrial 
peace. 

The banker’s first interest lies in the 
security of the resources which are en- 
trusted to his care. Nothing so jeop- 
ardizes the security of capital as the 
constant threat of strike and the failure 
of employes to devote themselves whole 
heartedly to the earning of capital’s 
return. When any 
plan is presented 
ealeulated to de- 
velop a higher de- 
gree of operating 
economy through 
employe efficiency 
and the elimina- 
tion of strikes, it 
is but natural that 
the banker, who is 
the administrator 
of capital, should 
be very vitally in- 
terested. 

The employes of 
the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. 
—10,000 in num- 
ber—have during 
the past five years 
bought practical 
control. They own 
more than 220,000 
shares of the com- 
mon stock out of 
a total 600,000. 
This vast block—the market value of 
which today exceeds $12,000,000—is 
held intact and administered for the 
men by their own elected trustees, who 
receive almost $900,000 annually in 
dividends and pay to each man his pro- 
portionate share’in cash. 

Employe ownership has been accom- 
plished entirely through investment 
en bloc of moneys paid to the employes’ 
trustees, representing the men’s share of 
the. economies which their cooperation 
with management made possible. The 
employes are now receiving about 5 per 
cent of these economies, the management 


trust company. 


The employes of the 
Transit Company own their own bank 


5 per cent, while 90 per cent is used to 
provide greater excellence of service. 
The riding public is now given and 
is weleoming the opportunity to invest 
directly in the securities of the company. 
So greatly has publie confidence been 
gained that more than 40,000 ear riders 
are now the owners of $18,000,000 of 
7 per cent preferred stock recently 
issued, upon which semi-annual div- 
idends are duly earned and paid. 

The directorate, aside from city 
representation, is made up entirely from 
the ranks of men and management, the 
men themselves selecting their own 
representatives. During many years’ 
experience in directing properties where 
the controlling in- 
terest was repre- 
sented by capital- 
ists of the old 
school, I never 
found so keen a 
desire and so great 
an ability to make 
the investment of 
large sums produe- 
tive for good of 
the general public. 
This has been 
increasingly shown 
as the men have 
grown to a fuller 
realization of the 
responsibility that 
rightly goes with 
ownership and 
control. 

Our policy is to 
pay the worker in- 
creased wages in 
accordance with 
his increased pro- 
duction as reflect- 
ed in the earnings of the company. Par- 
ticipation by the men in these added 
profits very naturally led to the use of 
their added compensation to purchase 
an increasing interest in the ownership 
and control of P. R. T. The men through 
this method of acquisition gradually 
acquired an inereasing sense of re- 
sponsibility which has resulted in added 
efficiency, added profit, a greatly im- 
proved service and the _ inereasing 
confidence of the public. 

America’s best way to overcome in- 
dustrial autocracy is to harness labor 
and capital into an industrial democracy 


Philadelphia Rapid 
and 


T. E. Mitten presents in this article some of 
the underlying a? of management as 
worked out in his long career in the public 
utility business. Whether you agree with his 
conclusions or not, you will find it profitable 
to co ag carefully every word of this special 
article. 


for greater production, with proper 
distribution of the resultant profits, 
since labor, capital and consumer are 
all benefited through added production, 
which makes for lessened cost of living. 
When a physical merger of capital and 
labor is thus effected, so that they have 
but one interest instead of two, then 
only will they pull together. There can 
be no strikes then, because a man does 
not destroy his own. 

In Kansas it was attempted by law to 
require arbitration of disputes between 
capital and labor. But harmony of these 
interests cannot be enforced by law, nor 
can cooperation be secured by coercion. 

Following the line of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit experiment, if the 
owners and workmen of any industry 
would earnestly and collectively devote 
themselves to economic accomplish- 
ment, the saving would more than equal 
half the present labor costs. If, as a 
condition of this cooperative effort, 
proportionate shares of the resultant 
added profits were reflected in lower 
rates to the public, in added profits to 
the owners, and a fair participation to 
the employes, the men, by investing 
this added wage en bloc through their 
trustees, could within 10 years acquire 
by purchase in the open market a con- 
trolling interest in the industry by 
which they are employed. 

Such a democracy in the anthracite 
industry would be intensely practical. 

The anthracite worker is a man of 
commonsense, plus a common school 
education. He will stop work and resort 
to passive resistance so long as he feels 
that he cannot otherwise force from 
the owners a fair share in his handiwork. 
He is not likely to stop work, however, 
when it not only stops his pay envelope 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NATIONAL BANK CONSOLIDATIONS 


Practical suggestions on law and methods 


6¢6f THINK we understand 

each other. The next step 
is for us to see those fel- 
lows in Washington.” 

The speaker is the chair- 
man of the board of a well-known na- 
tional bank. He is talking to the pres- 
ident of another national bank, located 
in the same city, which the chairman’s 
bank plans to absorb. 

By “those fellows in Washington” 
he means the office of the comptroller 
of the currency. 

A national bank is a private institu- 
tion, although it is created to aid the 
federal government and is regarded as 
an agency of the federal government. 

It is organized under what is known 
as the “National Bank Act’, which is 
the short title of an act of congress, 
with amendments thereto, passed, as the 
result of Civil War emergencies, June 3, 
1864, and significantly entitled, “An act 
to provide a 
national cur- 
rency secured 
by a pledge of 
United States 
bonds, and to 


(CONSOLIDATION has pre- 
vented loss to many bank 


By PRESTON LOCKWOOD 


Of the New York Bar 


Beginning with Hugh MeCulloch, the 
first comptroller, who resigned to be- 
secretary of the treasury, the 
roster contains some of the outstanding 
names in American banking, including 
A. .Barton Hepburn and Charles G. 
Dawes. 

The comptroller’s office has issued a 
volume entitled “Instructions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency Relative 
to the Organization and Powers of Na- 
tional Banks.” It sets forth in detail the 
procedure to be followed in the consol- 
idation of a national bank with a na- 
tional bank. 

This procedure is based upon the act 
of November 7, 1918. 


come 


It empowers any 


two or more national banks, located 
within the 
same county, 
city, town, 


or village, 
with the ap- 
proval of 


provide for depositors, and at the same the comptrol- 
he cire “i time, has made it possible for ler of the cur- 
ation anc “eNCY, 2on- 
é bank stockholders to profit sj lige earn 
redemption ie solidate into 
thereof” more from their investment. oe ‘tek tie. 
This act With the prospect of more der the char- 
provides that mergers, all bankers should ter of either 
there shall be familiarize themselves with existing bank. 
in the _ de- This must 


partment of 


the important facts so clearly 


stated in this special article. 





be done on 


the treasury, terms lawfully 
a bureau Mr. Lockwood treated of agreed up on 
charged with state bank consolidations in by a majority 
the execution the January. 1927 issue of of the board 
of all laws THE BANKERS MONTHLY. of directors of 
passed by each _ econsol- 
congress re- idating bank. 


lating to the 
and 
regulation of national currency secured 
by United States bonds, and, under the 
general supervision of the Federal Re- 
Board, of all federal reserve 
The chief officer of this bureau, 
who is known ‘as the comptroller of the 
currency, performs his duties under the 
general directions of the secretary of 
the treasury. 

It is plainly the intention of the Na- 
tional Bank Act to make the office of 
the comptroller of the currency non- 
political. The term, for instance, of the 


issue 


serve 
notes. 


comptroller is fixed at five years and he 
is required to report annually direct to 
congress, instead of to the secretary of 
the treasury, on whose recommendation, 
however, the comptroller is appointed 
by the president. 
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The action of 

directors must 
be ratified by affirmative vote of the 
shareholders of each institution owning 
at least two-thirds of its capital stock 
outstanding. The capital stock of the 
continuing bank must not be less than 
that required for the organization of a 
national bank in the place in which 
such continuing bank is located. 

A dissenting stockholder of any con- 
solidating bank shall have the right, 
after such consolidation is . effected, to 
have his stock appraised and purchased 
by the continuing bank. This appraisal 
is to be conducted by a committee of 
three persons, one to be selected by the 
dissenting stockholder, one by the di- 
rectors of the bank involved, and the 
third by the two so chosen, with right 








of appeal to the comptroller 
for re-appraisal. 

It has been held that a 
consolidation can be effected 
in one of the following ways: 

First—Without an increase of capital, 
the directors of the absorbing bank may 
enter into a contract with the directors 
or agents of the liquidating bank to 
purchase its assets, assume its liabilities 
to depositors and other creditors, and to 
pay to the shareholders of the liquidat- 
ing bank the value of the assets pur- 
chased in excess of such liabilities, less 
any expenses incident to liquidation. 

Second—Increasing the capital stock 
of the absorbing bank by an amount 
equal to that of the capital stock of 
the liquidated bank, and then selling the 
additional shares to stockholders of the 
liquidating bank, consent thereto hay- 


ing been previously obtained from 
shareholders of the absorbing bank. 


Third—Place all the banks intending 
to consolidate in voluntary liquidation, 
under Section 5220 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, and then organize 
them anew under a different corporate 
title, and have the new corporation 
acquire the business of the liquidated 
banks. 

The first step is for the directors of 
the banks contemplating consolidation, 
acting as full boards or through special 
committees, in conjunction with their 
attorneys, to determine which of these 
methods of consolidation is advisable. 
The next step is to take the matter up 
with the comptroller of the currency. 

The regulations of the comptroller 
prescribe in detail: (a) Form of the 
consolidation agreement; (b)_ resolu- 
tions of shareholders; (¢) certificate of 
payment of capital in connection with 
the consolidation; (d) transfer of bonds 
under the act of November 7, 1918; 
(e) transfer of real estate; (f) dis- 
position of the stock of the consolidat- 
ing banks in a federal reserve bank; 
(zg) procedure for consolidation when 
one bank is placed in liquidation; and 
(h) assumption of liability for cireula- 
tion. It is provided under Section 5223 
of the United States Revised Statutes 
that a national bank, which is in good 
faith winding up its business for the 
purpose of consolidating with another 
national bank, shall not be required to 
deposit lawful money for its outstand- 
ing cireulation, but must 
bonds to the national bank with whieh 
it is to be consolidated. 

The continuing institution 
the owner of the federal reserve stock 
of the other consolidated banks as soon 
as the consolidation takes effect, and such 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The largest grain market in the world is shown here ready for action. 
grain tables with the samples of grain offered for the day are at the left 


‘ 


The grain pits are at the right, the cash 





PROTECTION FOR GRAIN LOANS 


How wheat hedging serves as insurance against loss 
from market fluctuations 


FTER all, what is the By EDWARD JEROME DIES 
Author of ‘‘The Wheat Pit’’, “Solving The Farm Riddle’, etc. 


Chicago Board ot 
Trade, that institution 
commonly known as the 
“Wheat Pit?” 

It is an association of some 1600 
members. These members _ include 
merchants, shippers, exporters, bankers, 
railroad officials, millers and manufac- 
turers. Yes, and there are speculators. 

The exchange neither buys nor sells 
grain. Nor does it fix prices. It simply 
provides a meeting place for these rep- 
resentatives of the various interests in 
this and other countries and registers 
the price at which grain is bought and 
sold. 

There are two grain sections of the 
Chieago Board of Trade. One is its 
cash market, and the other its futures 
market which is often misunderstood. 

Politicians like to re- 
fer to “phantom” 
wheat. Yet there is 
nothing phantom about 
the four hundred mil- 
























T IS nine-twenty in the morning. 


The vast trading floor 


subject of hedging. In 
congress, the discussions 
sometimes become gro- 
tesque. 

Briefly stated, hedging 
is insurance. When a country elevator 
buys, let us say, 10,000 bushels of wheat 
in its district, it immediately sells that 
amount of wheat in the futures market. 
Thus it becomes hedged or insured. It 
has sold the wheat in the futures market 
for delivery, perhaps, three months 
henee. 


In the meantime, this owner of aet- 
ual grain is not concerned about price 
fluctuations. Should the price go down 
before he has delivered his grain, he 
has made money on his sale in the 
futures market and lost money—about 
an equal sum—on his purchase of the 
actual wheat. If the price goes up, 
there is a converse 
change in the value of 
the actual wheat and 
the sale in the futures 
market. But the net 
result is the same. The 



















lion bushels of grain 
that flows into Chieago 

















is stirring to life. Quickly the pit fills. At nine twen- 
< ty-eight the recording clerks climb to the telegraph 
each year. . . So “bridge” hard by the wheat ring. They resemble camera 
much for the cash de- men preparing to film some spectacular event. 
partment of the Chi- Suddenly lights flare up, fringing the pit. Electric fans 
eago Board of Trade begin their low whir. For a moment a strange stillness 
age y en falls. Then, on the stroke of nine-thirty, a gong sounds. 
It is the futures It echoes through the old clock tower. And the roar of the 
market that registers pit a a : , ste - = 
: " cs t is a deep-throated roar. It swells into violence like a 
continuous price quo- wintry gale; it sinks into a low, steady hum. On occasion 


owner of the wheat 
has been _ insured 
against loss from price 
fluctuation. 

In like manner, the 
futures market is used 
by millers, exporters, 
manufacturers, and 





tations. Now, perhaps, when panic hits the pit the roar all but shakes the rafters others who do not want 
the most important of the quaint old structure, and rumbles out into the street to speculate but who, 
function of the futures like the roll of far-away thunder. ; on the contrary, desire 
market is its hedging Then it is that the spectator rejoices. He thrills to the to maintain their bus- 


stampede. . 
inesses on a safe, sound 


basis, making only the 
usual profit of the 


facilities. Some com- 
mentators have a turn 
for complicating this 


From “The Wheat Pit” by Edward Jerome Dies. 
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merchant or manufacturer for their 
efforts without unnecessary risk. 

The moving wheat crop holds an in- 
terest for a considerable number of 
varied groups. First, the farmer has 
his interest. Then comes the interest of 
the country grain buyer. The terminal 
elevator owner. The railroad that 
moves the grain. The telegraph and 
telephone companies with their vast 
daily burden of grain orders and 
quotations. Then there are the miller, 
the exporter, the manufacturer, the 
baker, the steamship companies, and 
the banks from the biggest to the 
smallest. 


To al! these varied lines of business 
and to their subsidiary lines too numer- 
ous to mention, the inter-relationship of 
the grain industry is extended. It is 
interwoven in that great pattern which 
constitutes the industrial fabric of the 
nation. 


Grain Financing Huge Task 


Financing such a gigantic continuous 
movement of grain is in itself a task 
of large proportion. For example, 
members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
maintain balances in Chicago banks 
alone estimated at more than two 
hundred million dollars. But this is 
only a part of the capital involved in 
the handling of the country’s grain crop, 
and it would be difficult to even esti- 
mate the aggregate sum invested by all 
the various branches of business direct- 
ly and indirectly interested in the dis- 
tribution and consumption of grain 
and grain products. 

Grain comes nearer being money 
than any other product. It may be con- 
verted into cash almost instantly. This 
goal has been attained through the 
sound arrangement existing between 
banks and the grain exchanges, an 
arrangement, incidentally, which is a 


The wheat pit in action—minus the noise. 
While contracts are made in the sign lan- 
guage, as indicated in the sketch, this is 
one of the noisiest places in Chicago. The 
men in the cage at the back report every 
sale, the transactions being sent imme- 
diately by wire to all parts of the world 


Even Cent 


striking example of the importance of 
commercial inter-relationship. 


Banks are willing to make tremendous 
loans on grain in warehouses. Probably 
there are bank loans today totaling half 
a billion dollars on grain at the various 
points of storage in this country and 
Canada. These enormous sums would 
not be available except for the hedging 
facilities of the grain exchange. 

Banks are too cautious to risk the 
financing of unhedged grain, but they 
advance millions under the present sys- 
tem of marketing because they know 
that when grain is hedged, or insured, 
in the futures market, the danger of 
huge losses due to sudden price changes 
have been removed. 


Speculators Carry The Risk 


These dangers have been shifted to 
the speculative branch of the marketing 
system. Such dangers can never be 
completely removed, but they can be 
shifted, and hedging shifts them. 

Briefly, hedging has extended the 
long arm of safety around the task of 
marketing and distributing the grain 
crop. Importance of the grain hedge 
has become such that the sudden collapse 
of all hedging facilities would bring 
economic turmoil. At least tem- 


porarily, the disturbance 
world wide. 


would be 


Now in order to have hedging fagjl- 
ities, there must be a futures market. 
And in order to have a futures market 
we must have speculation. Hedging, 
futures, and speculation are interwoven 
and are inseparable. In order to take 
care of the hedging purchases and sales, 
a futures market must be broad and 
liquid so that any volume of hedging 
business may be handled instantly with- 
out seriously affecting the price level, 


Grain Quickly Cashed 


To solve the problem of a ready buyer 
and a ready seller there grew up the 
branch of the grain trade commonly re- 
ferred to as the speculative class. This 
speculative division, always in_ the 
market prepared to buy or sell at any 
minute of the business day, enables the 
man desiring grain at some future time 
to make his purehase months in 
advance. He is sure of receiving the 
commodity at the price agreed upon. 


It likewise enables the man desiring 
to deliver grain at some future time to 
sell that grain at any minute of the 
market day with the privilege of deliver- 
ing it during the future month agreed 
upon. 


Thus the futures market has been 
made broad and liquid. Business has 
been facilitated, and the present system 
of grain marketing has received almost 
universal praise from the economists, 
for it has reduced the toll between pro- 
ducer and consumer to a figure lower 
than obtains in the marketing of any 
other staple food product. 


Government Regulates Trading 


For several years, the grain futures 
markets have been under the direct 
supervision of the United States gov- 
ernment. Large staffs are maintained 
at the various exchanges, and _ the 
slightest infraction of the rigid grain 
futures act brings quick and _ severe 
action. 


Moreover, the government knows the 
market position of every trader, big 
and small, has the right to examine all 
books and records concerning these in- 


dividuals and can forthwith correct a 


market situation that gives the slight- 
est promise of disturbance. 

If the general public were aware of 
this law and the manner in which it 
functions, the many market sensations 
—the poor stenog who cleaned up 4 
million and became “Wheat Queen”, 
the great money king reduced to rags, 
the “Eastern Plunger’ who won & 
million over night selling short—the 
market sensations, I say, would be read 
with the tongue in the cheek, just as one 
might read the financial exploits of one 
Andy Gump in the comic strip. Enter- 
taining, but slightly exaggerated. 
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MARBLE FOR BANK INTERIORS 





The wide variety of colors makes marble specially adapted 
to the expression of individuality in a banking room 


HERE are no definite, un- 

varying formulae for the 
solution of those problems that 
arise in connection with architectural 
composition. Indeed; the fundamental 
principle of architecture throughout 
its long and changing history has been 
the expression of the purpose for which 
a building is used. 

The architect's duty, then, is to work 
out a practical and efficient solution of 
each problem presented to him, and at 
the same time clothe the result with 
beauty, and aesthetic fitness. 

He is never a worker in the abstract, 
a creator of mere beauty alone—and in 
this respect he differs from the painter 
or sculptor, who is able to choose his 
subject and portray at will such phases 
of nature as appeal to him. 

A bank building, being primarily one 
in which eurrency and valuables are 
stored, is one which provides for all the 
highly specialized activities of an 
organization that performs a vital part 
in the business and indus- 
trial development of the 
country. There are, of 
course, many types of 
such buildings—the priv- 
ate bank, the savings 
bank, the trust company, 
the title and mortgage 
company, the national 
bank, and it is not the 
purpose of this article to 
enter into a discussion of 
the particular styles of 
architecture most ad- 
mirably adapted for 
each of these purposes. 
We shall point out, 
rather, one phase of in- 
terior decoration that 
may be a common feature 
in all of these types. 

‘‘The psychological 
value of an imposing 
banking room upon the 
depositor and upon the 
publie which has to do 
with the banks”, wrote 
Frederick C. Hirons in 
the Architectural Forum 
about three years ago, 
‘is fully understood by 
the more progressive 
type of banker, and he 
will sometimes request 
that his building be ar- 
ranged, if possible, in 
such a way that the pub- 
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By JOSEPH S. HILL 


HIS is one of a series of 


articles which began in 


the January issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY. The 
various building materials 
are being discussed. Any 
banker with a new build- 
ing in prospect, will do 
well to read them. 





lie in passing the building can see into 
the bank and be impressed by the dig- 
nity and size of the banking room”. 

The interior decorative scheme must 





By Soe. hod tie Bi ~ 


Marble is a splendid medium in which to express the character of the bank 


be one that will be in keeping 

with the importance and signif- 

icance of the institution, and 
this brings us at once to the question of 
the choice of material for floors, walls 
and counters. 

This has been adequately and intel-. 
ligently diseussed by F. A. Fairbrother 
as follows: 

“For the walls of a banking room of 
any pretensions, which implies a reason- 
able floor area and heighf, it is natural 
to consider first marble or stone because 
of their appearance of strength and the 
pleasing textures which may be ob- 
tained by their use. 

“Tf care is exercised in the selection of 
the marble, and if too much elaborate 
veining is not allowed to confuse the 
surface and destroy its dignity, it seems 
that no better material‘ can be found. 

“It is durable without a doubt; its 
color can be so ,selected that the sur- 
faces are not tiresome to look at, and it 
can be kept clean without great difficul- 
ty. A fine hone finish 
will lessen the shine and 
glints of light which are 
present where the surface 
is polished and will give 
a soft, even wall surface 
which is pleasing to the 
eye. 

“Where marbles of rich 
veining and pronounced 
color are used they 
should be placed with 
care and their use made 
to count strongly in the 
design. In the banking 
room of the New York 
Truss Company on 
Broadway the richly 
veined columns of red- 
dish purple with bronze 
capitals contrast strong- 
ly with the simpler 
colored marble used on 
the walls. A highly veined 
and colored marble on 
the walls would have 
impaired the appear- 
ance of the room.” 

For the floors of the 
banking room, the mate- 
rial which many think 
best suited for design as 
well as durability is 
marble or travertine 
stone. Such surfaces are 
easily kept clean—a mat- 
ter of much moment 
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when we consider the vast amount of 
traffic they must bear, not only in fair 
weather, but during the days when they 
are’ tracked over with muddy feet and 
dampened by water from dripping un- 
brellas. 

It is not necessary to choose only the 
monotone marbles, such as the Tennes- 
see and Missouri grays and the Tennes- 
see pinks, though these are highly re- 
garded and form the body of the ma- 
jority of banking room floors. Marble 
of various colors, as well as what are 


called “white” marbles (though these 
usually contain varying amounts of 


dark veining), are often employed, the 
former especially in forming a 
trasting border design. 


con- 


* * 
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Foreign marbles have been extensively 
used where richly decorative effects are 
desired, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that it is mecessary to go abroad for 
such materials. There are many domestic 
marbles which answer the purpose fully 
as well—and in many eases, better. 

The counter, because of its intimate 
connection with the actual routine of 
deposits and withdrawals, and because, 
teo, of its position in the banking room, 
must bear critical inspection. That is 
why many feel that marble is the most 
suitable material. Marble is used for 
pilasters and cornices. For the upper 
trimmings, it is usually conceded that 
bronze is best adapted to the successful 
exposition of dignity and repose. 





* * * 


The whole subject was very adequate. 
ly summarized by William W. Emmart, 
an eminent architect of Baltimore, in g 
recent article in the marble periodical, 
Through The Ages. 

“The fine grain and close texture of 
marble” he wrote, “particularly lends 
itself to the proper expression of de- 
tail and carving. Flat surfaces give 
opportunity for the use of wealth of 
color and veining. The misuse of the 
latter and the too free use of high 
polish have often worked to the detri- 
ment of the final results; yet, in the 
hands of the skilled, sensitive designer, 
no material can ever supplant marble, 
nor so well contrast with the iron or 
bronze of gate and grille.” 


* * 


SINCE THE DAYS OF 185 


An interesting story of bank development of the past 70 years. 
How the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis has grown 


Specially written for The Bankers Monthly 


T was a warm day on Jury 6, 1857, 
when the steamer Cantrell plowed her 
way up the lazy Mississippi and with 
clanging bell and noisy whistle sidled 
up to her berth at the St. Louis levee. 

In those days, a pilot had to be much 
on his guard in bringing his boat to its 
landing place, for the river was full 
of arriving and departing packets, and 
the levee was lined for many blocks 
with steamers at the strenuous task of 
loading and unloading. 

It was the hey-dey of steamboating, 
and the multiplicity of cargoes repre- 
sented the commerce of a young and 
rapidly developing inland empire, em- 
bracing the Mississippi Valley and a 
great expanse -of territory tributary 
thereto. The railroad, then only a 
novelty, had not yet gained its foothold 
as a competitor of river traffic. 

Searcely had the Cantrell landed, 
when a young man, a member of the 
crew, rushed down the gangplank, and 
up one of the city streets. It would be 
a few minutes before he would be 
needed on the boat, and he meant to 
transact some business in the meantime. 

Crossing over Main street and pro- 
ceeding to Second, he paused in front 
of No. 49, now 202 North Second. 

Sure enough, there was the sign he 
was looking for: “The St. Louis 
Building and Savings Association.” He 
walked hurriedly inside and stepped up 
to a clerk. “I’m from the boat Cantrell,” 
he said, catching his breath, and wip- 
ing the perspiration from his forehead. 

“T heard about your new bank open- 
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ing today and I want to be one of your 
first depositors.” 

The clerk took the $15 proffered and 
filled out a credit sheet for the patron, 
who went on his way happy. 

That day, 70 years ago, with scores 
of well-wishers visiting the little two- 
story structure, saw the official opening 
of what later developed into the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Today this institution is one of the 
large banks of the country and, under 
the leadership of John G. Lonsdale, its 
present president, is continuing to 
render an ever-increasing service not 
only to the citizens of the city of its 
birth but to all parts of the nation, 
with “special emphasis on the 
Southwest. 

The actual birth of the bank dates 
back to St. Valentine’s Day, February 
14, 1857, five months prior to the open- 
ing. It was on this day that the general 
assembly of Missouri granted a charter 
to the St. Louis Building and Savings 
Association. Work of organizing began 
a few weeks later. 

To commemorate its 70 years of 
existence, the National Bank of Com- 
merece in the week of February 14, this 
year, ran full page advertisements in 
the St. Louis newspapers, picturing the 
days of 1857 and contrasting them with 
the present. 

The bank also had a novel window 
display that reproduced in miniature 
the four homes the bank has occupied. 
Above the buildings, a__ silhouette 

(Continued on page 44) 
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THE OPEN-FACED BANK 


Bankers are learning that barred windows 
and solid brass doors do not attract 
business, but may repel it 


CERTAIN statistician, who 
A lived in those Eastern 
regions which Rudyard Kipling 
has somewhere referred to as “the 
great American pie belt,’ observed that 
pies might be classified into three 
general divisions, namely “bar’d” 
“open-faced” and “kiver’d.” And eu- 
riously enough, bank buildings may 
likewise be relegated into one of these 
three classifications. 

We all remember when they were 
“har’d.” The classic example of this 
type was the old Garfield Savings Bank 
at 23rd street and Sixth avenue, New 
York. How well I remember it. With 
its great galvanized pipe grills, the bars 
of which were certainly six inches in 
diameter if not more! 

And what a ponderous sense of secu- 
rity they gave. One would think that 
this savings bank had been built in some 
prison yard, so ample were the pro- 
visions to defeat a burglarious attack. 

Of course, such bars and grills were 
only seenery. But that is what the 
bankers of that 
time thought ap- 
pealed to their 
prospective cus- 
tomers’ sense of 
security. Bankers 
are now doing 
away with these 
obstructions of the 
window area be- 
cause they are 
learning the value 
of show window 
advertising. 

There have been 
some recent no- 
table examples in 
Chieago where 
iron bars have 
been removed and 
advertising copy 
substituted. 

Let us observe 
the variety which 
our humor has in- 
dueed us to class- 
ify as “kiver’d”. 

They are those old 
masonry construc- 
tions which were developed perhaps 
with the ideal of the Greek Parthenon 
or the Parisian Madeleine in mind. 

This was the architect’s idea of 
strength. It may be better than the 
banker’s six inch pipe bars, but it is 
equally out of date. It has no adequate 
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By ALFRED HOPKINS 
Of Hopkins and Deniz, Architects 


place for advertising copy, no possibil- 
ity for show-window display which the 
merchant has come to regard as such 
an important feature in his business. 

The “open-faced” variety is the 
modern bank. It has a place for adver- 
tising copy, and a place for anything 
else which the banker wishes to put Be- 
fore the public. It permits the public 
to see into the bank. To observe 
through the great windows just what 
manner of institution it may be. 

In consideration of the open-faced 
bank, I would like to make a pronounce- 
ment: The banker has nothing better 
to put before his prospective customer 
than his building. The building is the 
banker’s best bid for business. There- 
fore, let him show just as much of it 
as he ean. Let the facade be open- 
faced. Have the great windows let 
in as much fresh air and _ sunshine 


. *. 
ee tthe 





There is nothing quite so potent in its influence on passersby as a large clear 
window through which they may look and absorb the spirit of welcome 
represented by the attractive interior of the building 


as they may, and have them let out as 
much of the bank’s interior to public 
view as possible. 

I do not believe the banker has 
estimated this at its real worth. I do 
not believe he has ever thought of it as 
of great value to himself. I am sure 


some bankers have not. I ask you 

to think of the bank buildings, 

“bar’d” and “kiver’d” that you 

could not give at any price to a 
merchant to do business in. 

There was a time when banks built 
new buildings and rented out their 
front windows to eandy shops and cigar 
stores and similar inconsequential bus- 
iness ventures and took their place be- 
hind them, simply to reduce their own 
rent and to practice an unwise economy. 

This to me is an agoriizing misjudg- 
ment. If you don’t agree with my view, 
ask the banker who oceupies such a 
position. If a position on the street 
is advantageous to sell soda water, 
cigars or lingerie, why is it not equally 
valuable, why is it not much more 
valuable to an institution that controls 
and protects millions? 

One banker, in the earlier stages of 
our work with him, instructed us to 
plan a building which should have 
stores all across the front. But between 
the two middle stores there must be a 
wide, important 
passageway for the 
eustomers of the 


bank. 
How are you go- 
ing to make a 


passageway to a 
thirty million dol- 
lar institution im- 
portant when that 
passageway lies be- 
tween two stores 
whose joint value 
of stock may 
never reach thirty 
thousand? 

I think it is fair 
to say that the 
banker has been the 
last to come to a 
realization of what 
the show window 
means as a factor 
in getting business. 

I have always 
resented the atti- 
tude which for 
some time has 
been a_ general 
one, that a bank is an unwelcome neigh- 
bor in the business section. That it 
creates a dark corner. And it has in 


———d 


the past. Why? Because bank build- 
ings have been built “bard” and 
“kiver’d”. They have closed and locked 


(Continued on page 61) 

















WHAT TO USE AS FLOORING 






Many bankers have learned that different kinds of flooring 
are best adapted to different uses. 
tion about the principal varieties 


HE modern bank building 

has such an important in- 
fluence on eustomers and 
visitors, that every detail is worthy of 
careful consideration. If marble pil- 
lars and stained glass windows and 
bronze grilles are attractive, and the 
floor does not harmonize with these, a 
very large part of the effect of the 
other features is destroyed by the im- 
proper selection of the flooring material. 

Then, too, there are certain types of 
flooring material better suited to dif- 
ferent parts of the bank. 

As an indication of the variety of 
flooring that is used in a modern bank, 
consider the following statement from 
Raymond F. Leinen, vice president, the 
Lincoln-Allianee Bank, Rochester, New 
York. Mr. Leinen has described the 
various types of flooring used in the 
new banking quarters of this institu- 
tion, the lobby of which is pictured on 
this page. 

‘*The general 
entrance to the , 
bank and _ build- 
ing is through a 
spacious lobby 
from which one 
enter the 


This 


may 
elevators. 
lobby is floored 
with Roman 
Travertine. The 
safe deposit lob- 


by in the base- 
ment, and_ the 
main banking 
room on_ the 


second floor are 
also covered with 
Roman _ Traver- 
tine. 

“In the lower 
banking room, 
the floor is of 
rubber tile. Work 
spaces behind the 
counter sereens 


are floored with 
cork tile. Cork 
tile is also used 


in the credit de- 
partment, the di- 
rectors’ room 
the coupon 
booths, and the offices of the president 
and chairman of the board. 
“Passageways behind the cages are 
covered with battleship linoleum, and 
the same product is used to cover the 
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By A. C. BENNETT 


floor in the work spaces on the fourth 
floor. In the basement where we have 
occasion to wheel a great many omni- 
busses, we found it desirable to install 
magnesite in the corridors. Elevators 
are all floored with linotile. 

“The uniform texture of the Roman 
Travertine, as well as its wearing 
qualities, make it especially desirable 
for our purposes. It has a very hand- 
some appearance and is very easy to 
cleanse. We also find that it is easy 
to walk on. Owing to the porus con- 
struction of the marble, it has no 
suction.” 

It seems quite apparent that when 
the bank is to be given a rich appear- 
ance, marble of some sort is needed on 
the lobby floor. There are many vari- 
eties of marble to select from and real 
care should be given to its selection 





A marble floor in the lobby is sometimes needed to harmonize with the rest of the 
room and to help create the proper atmosphere 


and the best advice should be secured 
from a marble expert through your 
architect. 

Combinations of different kinds of 
marble worked into attractive designs, 





Informa- 


provide enough opportunity for 

getting just about as much jp. 

dividuality into the floor of the 
lobby as in any other part. 

One type of flooring that was not 
mentioned by Mr. Leinen, is maple 
flooring. The exponents of this mate- 
rial submit that maple combines in 4 
unique degree the three essentials of 
a good floor—service, comfort, and 
beauty. It is stated that experiments 
have shown that maple is the hardest 
of wood, and that it may outwear stone, 
Its tough fiber and tight grain con- 
sistency, provide this wearing quality. 
It is said that even the rolling of heavy 
trucks over the floor does not mar its 
smooth, even surface. 

Another advantage that is set forth 
is that it is easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging spaces for dust, dirt or 
germs. A simple cleaning is sufficient 
for renewing its luster and cleanliness. 

It is stated also that this flooring 
material has a 
resilient comfort- 
able feel to the 
touch.- Maple is 
especially recom- 
mended where a 
home-like atmos- 
phere is to be 
imparted to a 
room. 

As an example 
of a bank’s use 
of this flooring 
material, atten- 
tion is called to 
the fact that the 
huge new  build- 
ing of the Ill- 
Merchants 

Co., of 


inois 
Trust 
Chicago, used 
700,000 feet of 
maple flooring. 
Usually the 
first thought 
that comes to 
mind when rub 
ber flooring is 
mentioned, is that 
it is soft, resil- 
ient, and easy to 
walk upon. In 
addition to these 
desirable characters which are perhaps 
most needed in the working spaces of the 
bank, modern rubber flooring has other 
important advantages as follows: Ink 
(Continued on page 58) 
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This simple bank display window was made up from the collection of shells owned by a customer of the bank 














‘ 


A NO-COST WINDOW DISPLAY 


A type of display that attracts attention, interests 
depositors, and costs nothing 


6!P.HE aborigine used vari- 

ous sea and land shells 
as material from which to 
fashion his wampum and 
other moneys. The money cowry, how- 
ever, is a ready made currency. It re- 
quires only to be strung. The use of 
cowry as money dates far back into 
antiquity. It is recorded that they are 
found in the ruins of Nimrud. Marco 
Polo found them in circulation in Yun- 
nan in the thirteenth century. Even 
today the money cowry plays an im- 
portant part in the trade of the count- 
less tribes of many parts of the African 
continent.” 

That is part of what an enthusiastic 
shell collector told me recently, while 
spending a profitable evening together 
looking over his highly prized shell col- 
lection. Toward the last of his collec- 
tion we came to a specimen of “money 
cowry.” Naturally to one associated 
directly with a banking institution, any- 
thing relating to foreign currencies de- 
mands close inspection. My friend 
casually mentioned the fact that he had 
several hundred of these shells put 
away. No time was lost in making ar- 
rangements to exhibit this prize “find” 
in one of our bank display windows. 


As the accompanying illustration 
shows, the shells made a_ creditable 


showing, for they are naturally beauti- 
ful. . 

A nice effect was obtained by a coin 
bag stuffed with paper, tied and sealed, 
placed next to a bag lying open with a 
countless number of the interesting sea 
shell “eowries” pouring from it. They 
were arranged in an “accidentally on 
purpose sort o’ way” so that they might 
be viewed from many angles. 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
State Bank of Chicago 


To assure a finished picture, sand was 
placed beneath the shells. The remain- 
ing “sea shells” were arranged around 
the cowries. The space on each side of 


(FTEN the best window 

displays are made with- 
out any expense. The one 
described here is repre- 
sentative of a type that 
may be worked out in any 
town. Every bank execu- 


tive should call the atten- 


tion of the man who dec- 
orates the bank windows 
to this idea for securing 
display materials. This 
ty pe has another advantage 
—it has a local interest, 
and that is worth much to 
your institution. 





and. immediately in front was reserved 
for the “land” shells. 

The habitat of these peculiar speci- 
mens, the land shells, was suggested by 
the use of artificial grass, some bark 
and small tree stumps. A number of 
the most colorful shells were placed in a 
natural position on the bark lying in 
the foreground and lent much to the 
completeness of the exhibit. 

Sections of small bireh tree trunks 
about three feet long and five or six 


inches in diameter were placed 

at each end of the exhibit 

next to the window pane to 

effect a rustic frame to the 
exhibit. 

Over the permanent velour curtains 
hanging on the back and sides of the 
window were hung strands of Spanish 
moss (secured for the asking and cost 
of express from an acquaintance in 
Mississippi). A little moss was also 
hung from the top between the back 
and the front of the window. ‘This lent 
a sense of perspective to the exhibit. 
For the benefit of observers, small des- 
criptive cards accompanied the shells: 

Our display window is built some- 
what like a box, the top being a solid 
covering. On this top we placed an 
electric annunciator, a device contain- 
ing a series of ecards. The caption is 
shown permanently while the thirteen 
eards appear one at a time at regular 
intervals. The following series used in 
connection with this display made a 
splendid “tieup.” 


BEFORE GOLD AND SILVER MONEY 

Until recent years, rents were paid with 
corn in the older cities of this country. 

In 1639 Maryland made tobacco legal 
tender at a rate of two-pence (four cents) 
per pound. 

Dried and salted codfish passed as 
money in New England at one time. 

The large shell piles in Maine are dis- 
earded wampum used by the early colon- 
ists. 

Black or purple wampum had a higher 
value than white or the more common 
wampum. 

Mound builder’s money has been found, 
consisting of coal, bones and semi-precious 
stones. 

Notched sticks have been used as money 
in England within the past 200 years. 

These sticks are carved and split end- 
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wise, half given to the creditor and the window itself: 


other retained. 

The ‘‘fei’’? money on the Isle of Yap is 
the largest money in the World. 

The ‘‘fei’’ is from 1 to 12 feet in 
diameter and some of it weighs 114 tons. 

In 300 A. C. the Chinese used knives as 
a medium of exchange—the amount en- 
graved on the blade. 

The earliest transaction in metal money 
is recorded in the Bible, Genesis, twenty- 
third chapter. 


In addition to the above series of 


Center Piece: 
MONEY COWRIES 


Used Still By Natives of West Africa 


40 Cowries 1 String 
21%4 Strings 1 Penny 
50 Strings 1 Head 
10 Heads 1 Bag 
3 Heads 1 Dollar 


10 HEADS WILL BUY A WIFE 


educational and artistic standpoint. It 
cost little more than the time devoted 
to arranging it in the display window 
itself. 

Among any bank’s eustomers are 
many who possess intensely interesting 
and educational collections. Most of 
the owners of such material will be more 
than pleased to see their collections ex- 
hibited and will give all the help they 


Thus we secured an unusually suc- can in planning and arranging the ex. 


cards the following was used in the cessful window display from both an hibit as did our shell collecting friend, 


 egreka heard that prov- 
erb for many years but my 
grandmother used often to say 
it to me—“Tell the truth and 
shame the devil.” 

Yes often! I won’t tell how 
often, but if a new devil had 
been needed for every admon- 
ition, we would have run out of 
devils before I was out of 
kindergarten. 

The Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World long ago 
adopted TRUTH as a slogan. 
That Slogan Revolutionized Ad- 
vertising. An actual misrepre- 
sentation in modern advertising 
is exceptional. And is lucky if 
it escapes the attention of the 
Better Business Bureau. 

But the little inaccuracies that 
searcely deserve to be termed 
“untruths” are legion. While 
they probably do not injure the 
reader nor do him any serious 
injustice, they do mar the finish 
of otherwise good advertising, 
especially financial advertising 
and their reaction upon _ the 
reader’s mind is unfavorable. 

Banking business is_ built 
upon public confidence. There- 
fore every utterance of the 
bank’s advertising department 
should be of such a nature as to 
inspire confidence. Any state- 
ment which admits of obvious 
contravention is not calculated 
to build confidence. It simply 
lacks sincerity. The reader may 
not resent it but if he merely 
smiles indulgently, the copy has 
lost some of its force. 


“SHAME THE DEVIL” 


By F. M. STAKER 


Director of Publicity, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


As examples of these patent 
little inaeceuracies the following 
are actual quotations from 
published advertising of banks 
within the last few weeks. 

“We are interested just as 
much in the one who has only 
$5 to deposit as the one who has 
$7,500.” 

Honestly now, would you 
expect anybody to believe it? 
Better say, “We are interested in 
the $5 depositor as well as the 
$7,500 depositor,’ or perhaps 
say, “the $5 depositor receives 
cheerful attention as well as the 
$7,500 depositor.” 

In a safe deposit advertise- 
ment, this—‘***a safe deposit 
vault would protect them, yet 
you could have access to them 
at any time.” 

Suppose the customer wanted 
his diamond searf pin at 9:30 
p- m. Who would “Houdini” 
the time locks? Better say, “at 
any time from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m.” 
or “during business hours.” 

“The health and well-being of 
one’s family***depend upon the 
money one has saved.” 


If the baby has the colic, give 
him a teaspoonful of dimes! 
Seriously though, a savings ae- 
count is a very present help 
when the doctor presents his bill, 
but health doesn’t depend upon 
a bank account. 


“Our personnel is so_thor- 
oughly trained in_ banking 
matters that their work is always 
quick and accurate.” 











Ever know of a bank clerk 
who never made a mistake? He 
atrophied! “Their work is 
characterized by speed and 
accuracy,’ would be quite as 
forceful and much more credible. 


“The most negligible cost of 
a safe deposit box.” 


Would not “almost negligible” 
be a’ more nearly accurate 
statement ? 


“A few dollars planted in 
your savings account will make 
next winter’s fuel bills lighter.” 

That is an unhappy choice 
of words rather than a patent 
inaccuracy. The savings account 
can’t change the size of a coal 
bill but it can ease the strain on 
the payer. 

Those six examples will illus- 
trate the point. If your adver- 
tising makes inaccurate state- 
ments, whether intentional or 
not, it is not wholly truthful. 
The use of extravagant state- 
ments and even of too many 
superlatives, does not add to the 
foree of your words. On the 
other hand it detracts. It is far 
better to understate than over- 
state. 















LIGHTING THE 





NEW BANK: 


To Give Character and Individuality 


T is natural and proper that every 
banker should desire to have his bank 
building stand out above others in the 
minds of customers and visitors. To do 
this, of course, the building must have 
individual character of 
its own and this must be 


By J. L. MACDONALD 


actually make designs for fixtures that 
will portray the ideals and policies of 
the bank’s officers. <A 
building interior out of 





a character that will im- 
press itself upon visitors. 

Because of this de- 
mand, lighting engineer- 
ing has become a pro- 
fession and men are now 
available whose ability 
enables them to plan 
proper lighting and at 
the same time give char- 
acter and individuality 
to the bank. 

In general, there are 
three modern ways of 
lighting a bank. One is 
by the use of fixtures 
that are entirely con- 
cealed. Another is the 
use of fixtures that are 
so artistically designed 
as to form the main 
decorative feature of the 
bank interior. The third 
way is a combination of 
the other two. 

An experienced light- 
ing expert will always plan to make the 
banking room extremely bright and 
cheerful by the proper location and 
proper specifications for the lighting 
fixtures and the lighting elements. 

It is clear that when all lights are 
concealed, the room must depend upon 
something else for its decorative fea- 
tures, and so the board of directors and 
the architect, usually decide as to 
whether the lighting fixtures will be the 
chief element or whether something else 
will be used to give the bank individ- 
uality. 

When something else is used, the 
lighting engineer’s task is to illuminate 
that feature properly as well as to pro- 
vide the necessary lighting for the work 
space and the lobby. 

When the lighting fixtures serve to 
decorate the room, the architect usually 
plans a rather simple interior. The 
lighting engineer and his designers then 
work out original shapes and designs 
and carefully select material for the 
fixtures that will give character and in- 
dividuality to the entire room. The pur- 
pose is to make the room dignified and 
appropriate and pleasing and still so 
outstandingly different that thé bank 
will become known by it. 


The lighting fixture designer can 








A real work of art 
Weary and Alford, Architects 






harmony with the spirit 
of the bank itself, would 
not be a success and this 
is one of the first con- 
siderations given to his 


task by the lighting 
engineer. 


There is such a wide 
variety of material avail- 
able and such an endless 
number of shapes and 
designs that can be com- 
bined into the making 
of lighting fixtures, that 
any bank may rightfully 
expect to secure designs 
outstandingly their own. 

If the owners of the 
bank have a spirit of 
simplicity dominating 
their dealings with cus- 
tomers, simplicity may 
be used in the fixtures 
and at the same time a 
world of character em- 
bodied in them. 

When it comes to the lighting of 
cages, coupon booths, directors’ rooms, 
and so on, the lighting engineer has an 
important task. When he 
is a bank lighting spe- 
cialist, he knows the re- 
quirements of each part 
of the bank and when 
coupling this with his 
knowledge of scientific 
lighting, is able to econ- 
omize on the expense of 
electricity and at the 
same time provide perfect 
lighting facilities and at- 
tractive fixtures that 
blend with the surround- 
ings and have a good in- 
fluence on customers. 





Whereas lighting fix- 
tures formerly were 
more or less standard- 
ized, many companies to- 
day have no standard de- 
signs. Each set is de- 
signed especially to har- 
monize with the archi- 
tecture of the building 
and the character and 
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ideals of the owner. Each fixture they 
make, is made according to special de- 
signs and specification plans to meet 








Simple but Effective 
W. Gibbons Uffendel, Architect 


the individual requirements of the case. 

The bank’s architect calls upon the 
lighting expert to cooperate with him 
in planning the interior and the exte- 
rior lighting. The architect usually sug- 
gests to the board of directors that a 
certain lighting expert be employed to 
submit designs for the fixtures. 

In the case of a building already in 
use, banks may secure special designs 
to fit their present building by dealing 
direct with manufacturers of decorative 
lighting fixtures. 

The photographs on this page illus- 
trate two types of bank lighting fixtures. 
The one near the top shows a fixture 
on which a great deal of thought and 
labor was placed and it is one of the 
main decorative features of the interior 
of this lobby. It is an art study in it- 
self and certainly it gives individuality 
to the institution. 

The photograph reproduced below 
shows a more simple type of fixture, 
yet one which harmonizes with the in- 
terior of the banking room and has a 
certain character in itself. The char- 
acter in this ease has been secured at 
less cost and with less work and mate- 
rial, but this was possible because the 
ceiling of the lobby was lower than in 
the other ease. 

This particular fixture hung in the 
tall lobby, would not be suitable at all 
and so it is necessary for the architect 
working with banks and lighting artists 
and designers, to care- 
fully plan the fixtures 
so that they will har- 
monize and improve the 
appearance of the bank- 
ing room. 

Even the selection of 
materials must be given 
eareful consideration, for 
the architect has in mind 
a certain combination of 
colors, as well as shapes 
which will make up the 
picture he wishes to 
create to insure a good 
impression on the eus- 
tomer when he enters 
the door. 

You will note that 
round frosted globes are 
used in both eases. This 
is the popular type of 
globe used in bank light- 
ing fixtures. 

The lights outside of 
the bank which are usual- 
ly placed at either side of the entrance, 
should harmonize with the general im- 
pression the architect planned to create. 
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-SAFE MORTGAGE BANKING 






A problem and a suggested remedy with a suggested code of 
ethics to insure successful operation 


By LOUIS K. BOYSEN 


Vice President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


HE method of financing real estate 

by bond issues has grown tremen- 
dously in the last 15 years. While the 
number of real estate mortgages 
financed as bond issues is comparative- 
ly small, the total volume of money so 
invested aggregates several billion dol- 
lars. The bonds are scattered through- 
out the country and are held by over 
1,000,000 people. The wide distribu- 
tion makes the market for them very 
sensitive to rumors and disturbances as 
witnessed by the reaction following a 
recent large failure in the East. 

The real estate bond is a proper 
vehicle in which to place the funds of 
the small investor provided his money 
is safeguarded by an adequate margin 
of security. 


Valueing Real Estate Bonds 


A large quantity of real estate bonds 
have been sold which have as wide a 
margin of security as the trust fund 
mortgages and which are just as safe. 
Other issues have arrived in the same 
class through the reduction of the loans 
by payments and by the increase in real 
estate values which has been tremen- 
dous during the last six years. 

Nearly all the real estate bond issues 
that have been floated were originally 
made as 60 per cent to 75 per cent loans. 
While many of these are not in the 
trust fund class, they are generally 
rated as safe and sound investments if 
issued and reputable 
mortgage houses. They are particular- 
ly attractive as a business man’s invest- 
ment because in addition to a reason- 
able margin of security, they usually 
net a higher interest return than in- 
dustrial bonds of equal quality. 

From the side lines I have admired 
the buildings promoted and financed 
with 100 per cent borrowed money. I 
have been duly impressed with the 
ability of the promoters to secure such 
loans. I admit that most of the ven- 
tures have so far turned out successfully 
and that these buildings have been of 
material assistance to the beauty and 
growth of our cities. 

It is however, not the method of real 
estate financing that a banker knows 
much about so I go back to my desk and 
tell the loan applicant that he must 
show at least $1.00 of value for every 
60 cents we lend him. This limitation 
discourages the promoter, but the rea- 
sonable commission that goes with it 
attracts the applicant who has ample 
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sponsored by 


margin of security and who wants to 
borrow money on the best terms. 

A number of reputable mortgage 
houses that have some 100 per cent 
loans in default point with pride to the 
fact that they have voluntarily ab- 
sorbed the loss and that their investors 
have never lost a dollar. I doubt if 
even the largest of these investment 
houses could absorb all the losses on 
their speculative loans if we entered a 


THE longer the overfinanc- 


ing of real estate is per- 
mitted, the more serious the 
Real 
estate has always been con- 
sidered the best security. We 
must preserve its integrity. 
The Real Estate Boards of 
this country can control the 
situation to a large extent by 


break when it comes. 


establishing rules governing 
the financing of real estate 
and by publicly exposing any 
infraction thereof. 


—The Author 





period of general deflation, nor do I 
think they should do so in justice to 
their own stockholders. 


Second Mortgage Financing 


The better policy would be to make 
a well-margined first mortgage loan and 
do the additional needed financing 
through a subsidiary company taking a 
second mortgage. The speculative fea- 
ture is thus eliminated from the first 
mortgage bond issue and centered in 
the junior financing. The additional 
profit that the subsidiary company se- 
cures out of the junior financing should 
be its reward for taking the speculative 
part of the risk. 

The speculative loans made in 1920 
to 1925 are nearly all in the safe class 
today due to the unprecedented increase 
in rents and values. They will probably 
remain so because most of them are be- 
ing reduced in amount by yearly pay- 
ments and there is no sign that our 
prosperity is slowing down. 

There is no question, however. that 
we now are overbuilt with office build- 





ings, stores and apartments of the bet- 
ter type. The crest of the high-rent 
wave has been reached and is now re- 
ceding. 

The older mortgage houses that 
passed through the panics of 1893, 1907 
and the city real estate depression of 
1917-1918, know full well that history 
has a habit of repeating itself, and that 
an overbuilt condition plays havoe 
with rents and values. Just as the ten 
per cent over-production of the farmer 
depresses prices on all his foodstuffs, 
so will the over-production of space 
effect rents. 

A number of the old mortgage houses 
which went pretty far in their loans 
during the last five years turned con- 
servative in 1926 and started trimming 
sail. 

The ease of financing topheavy loans 
has, however, brought a number of con- 
cerns into the field which without ade- 
quate capital, experience or foresight 
do not hesitate to float real estate se- 
curities where the loans are not only 
for full value, but often exceed the en- 
tire cost, thus permitting a profit over 
and above the total financing. These so- 
called investment houses are not familiar 
with real estate and have no organiza- 
tion to study it or watch over the loans 
they float. 

Some of them are bond houses of 
good reputation attracted by the de- 
mand for real estate bonds among in- 
vestors, but who are distinctly sellers 
of securities and not intelligent lenders 
of money on real estate. Others in the 
field are real estate promoters who form 
syndicates to buy business sites and -by 
financing two loans, one on the fee and 
the other on the building, succeed in 
making a substantial profit out of the 
financing. 

Another system of overfinancing is 
where an investment house floats a bond 
issue on its own property, the title to 
which is held by a dummy corporation. 


A Suggested Code of Ethics 


I have been asked to outline a simple 
code of ethics and practices for the 
real estate mortgage business. This is 
a matter that should be referred to a 
committee and be carefully considered 
in all its details. I merely suggest that 
the following ideas be given consider- 
ation. 

1. The lending of money secured by 
first mortgages on real estate, and the 

(Continued on page 86) 


Modern Safe Deposit Entrances 
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g above the vault door give character to 
this entrance. med and erected for the Farmers and 
Mechanics National Bank of Phoenixville, Pennsylvania by 
Tilghman Moyer Company, Architects and Engineers 


There is unusual character in the grille work, the clock, and 
the balcony above this vault in the Moore State Bank of 
Monticello, Indiana. Designed and built by George W. Stiles 
Company, Engineers and Builders, Chicago 


ir 


A second floor safe deposit vault with an inviting stairway 
approach in the Crawfordsville State Bank, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. Designed and built by the St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Co. 








. An attractive approach to the safe —. department made 
Lighting fixtures and ceiling decorations feature this ai of face brick and terra cotta for the Farmers and Merchants 
ee, designed and erected for the Boatmen’s Bank, of St. Bank, Owatonna, Minn. Louis Sullivan, architect. The bricks 
is, by the St. Louis Bank Building and Equipment Co. were supplied by the Acme Brick Company of San Antonio, Texas 





SAN FRANCISCO 


An “industry-wise’’ 


Coast Metropolis 


By GEORGE P. WEST 


AN FRANCISCO has for the past 

five years showed a rate of growth 
unprecedented in its 75 years as an 
American city. 


Census figures are inadequate in 
recording the progress. What they show 
is an aggregate population of 1,200,- 
000 for San Francisco and the political- 
ly separate cities of Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda and other suburbs, with 700,- 
000 in the city proper and 500,000 in 
the suburban towns. In reality these 
1,200,000 people are inhabitants of one 
community, integrated economically 
and socially and prevented from politi- 
cal integration only by the intervening 
of county lines. 


When we consider San Francisco by 
itself, which is like considering New 
York without Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
we find that its bank clearings, its 
foreign trade and its industrial output 
exceed those of any other city on the 
coast. Thus the city’s bank clearings 
for 1925 reached a total of $9,479,- 
464,000, as against $7,945,493,000 for 
the next Pacifie coast city. 

Its foreign trade in the same year 
had a value of $380,389,188, as against 
exports and imports for the next Cali- 
fornia city of $122,600,817. United 
States Government figures show a total 
water borne commerce on San Francis- 
co Bay exceeded only by that of New 
York, and San Francisco is also the 
second port in the United States in 
foreign passenger traffic. 


The rapid development of branch 
banking in California accounts for the 


San Francisco’s progress is being dramatized before the eyes of its people by the almost complete making over of its 
skyline. Familiar land marks on the hills and in the business district are rapidly being 


fact that San Francisco has 
the sixth largest bank in the 
United States. Bank clear- 
ings have increased 43 per 
cent since 1921, and the city 
now ranks fifth in clearings. 
being exceeded only by New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

The Pacific coast is rapid- 
ly reaching the financial in- 
dependence of New York. Its 
great hydro-electric companies are di- 
rected and largely owned at home, and 
issues up to $15,000,000 are now 
habitually floated locally. The San 
Francisco stock and bond exchange 
now ties Chicago for second place in 
number and value of sales. Total sales 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1926, were 
$426,760,907; an inerease of $183,000,- 
000 in a single year. 

San Francisco bases confidence on 
three main factors,—its central situa- 
tion on the coast with relation to popu- 
lation; the enormous potential wealth 
of its still-to-be developed back country ; 
and its firmly established trade rela- 
tions with the Orient, Australasia, 
Hawaii and Central and South America. 

These last are buttressed by splendid 
harbor, favorable navigation routes, and 
a thoroughly competent and experienced 
personnel wise in the ways of our trans- 
Pacifie customers. The Hawaiian trade, 
rated as domestic, not foreign, is par- 
ticularly valuable, accounting for the 
passage of goods valued at about $3,- 
000,000 each week over San Francisco 
docks. 


obscured by towering new skyscrapers, hotels, and apartments. 
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A vista of San Francisco's beach 


Leadership on the Pacific coast 
promises more in the immediate future 
than it has ever meant before. For the 
coast has reached a third stage in its 
development,—the industrial stage 
which follows naturally an_ intensive 
agricultural development. 

With a population of 8,000,000 in 
the three Pacific coast states and a 
rapid rate of increase, and with Orien- 
tal trade growing rapidly, the market 
at length exists to justify large scale 
production of many staple commodities 
hitherto manufactured in the East. 

Great eastern industrial corporations 
are looking for sites for branch fae- 
tories, and San Francisco Bay is getting 
the lion’s share. 

Famous Nob Hill, once the home of 
bonanza kings and railroad builders, is 
now crowned with monumental hotels 
and apartments. 

For many years branch offices and 
warehouses to serve the coast have been 
maintained in San Francisco. The step 
from branch warehouse to branch 
factory is easy and logical. San Fran- 
cisco’s own industrial area is supple- 
mented by a_ large 
acreage of ideal in- 
dustrial sites which 
face the bay from 
the Oakland side as 
New Jersey and 
Brooklyn face Man- 
hattan. Coastwise 
steamer service and 
long-established  ship- 
ping lines to every 
port on the Pacific 
offer excellent dis- 
tributing service. And 
San Francisco, driv- 
en into manufactur- 
ing in the fifties be 
cause of its isolation, 
has become an indus- 
try-wise city. 








This is the reverse of Form 
No. 36—and bears two types 
of Joint Account agreements. 
The face is the same as that 
of form No. 35. Buff—5x3, 6x4. 
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The individual account card 
form No. 35 bears the A.B.A. 
agreement on the face—and 
a Power of Attorney form on 
the reverse—White—5x3, 6x4. 


Are you using these 
A. B. A. signature cards? 


Your problem—be it an entire 
new building—a new department 
—an alteration—the need of a 
new system or equipment, can 
be quickly solved by “Y and E” 
bank men. Their years of actual 
bank experience plus constant 
contact with banks, particularly 
qualify them to render you a 
valuable service gratis. 

Just address the Bank Department 
at Rochester, N.Y. 


yop your signature cards bear 
the new A. B. A. agreement or 
one as concise and binding, you’re 
apt to suffer losses aggregating 
thousands of dollars as some banks 
have. 


The above signature cards bear this 
collection agreement and also other 
agreements that banks should have 


YAWMAN AND 


387 Jay Street 


printed on their signature cards. 


“Y and E” form cards for banks 
cover all types of signature cards, 
ledger cards for all departments for 
hand or mechanical posting, and 
record cards for every purpose. 
Mail the coupon for samples and 
prices of the above signature 
cards. 


FRBE MFc.(0. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES—STEEL SHELVING—DESKS—SAFES— 
OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES—BANK AND LIBRAR Y EQUIPMENT 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., 
387 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Kindly send samples and quote us 
on 5x3, 6x4 Signature Cards bear- 

ing A. B. A. agreement. 
.. Individual Account Cards 
Joint Account Cards 
Corporation Account Cards 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS 
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SAFETY IN CONCRETE WALLS 


Why concrete resists the attacks of fire and burglars 
equipped with the most modern of tools 








UDGED by the standards of today, 

wealth entrusted to the care of banks 
late in the nineteenth century was not 
safe from robbery and not entirely safe 
from fire. At that time the art of vault 
construction had not progressed to the 
high standard it has now attained. 


The modern vault built of steel and 
eoncrete is as safe from fire and theft 
as it is possible to make it. By a liberal 
and eorrect use of concrete, which is 
a highly scientific rock molded into the 
desired shape, bank vaults of today 
make successful foreed entry practical- 
ly impossible. 

One of the chief concerns in the con- 
struction of the bank building is pro- 
tection against fire. Since portland 
cement is itself a product of extremely 
hot flames, its use in bank vault build- 
ing assures a better defense against 
high heats than any other basic build- 
ing material. 

Portland cement is the prime ingredi- 
ent of conerete. Cement goes through 
some 80 carefully-supervised opera- 
tions before it attains a finished form. 
The raw materials are burned in a gigan- 
tie kiln, which may be as long as 250 
feet, at a temperature approaching 3,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. Yet this heat does 
not melt the finely powdered materials 
but softens them and causes the phys- 
ieal change into clinker and the chemical 
transformation that gives the cement- 
ing quality. 

The ordinary building fire is usually 
no hotter than 1,800 degrees Fahren- 
heit, much less than the temperature of 
the cement kiln. It is no wonder then 
that concrete is unaffected by fire. It 
is this ability to resist fire, in addition 





By E. E. DUFFY 


to its structural strength, that renders 
concrete almost indispensable in the con- 
struction of the bank vault. 


Within recent years an important 
development has come about in the 
making of conerete. This change, of 
untold value in the building world in 
general, is of importance to the bank 
which necessarily must build solidly. By 
following the new water-cement ratio 
law the strength of the concrete that 
goes into the structure may be prede- 
termined within quite definite limits. 


The Law of Concrete Strength 


This law is this: The strength of 
conerete is directly dependent upon the 
ratio between the volume of mixing 
water and the volume of cement, re- 
gardless of the quantities of sand and 
stone so long as the mix is workable. 
In effect, this means that stronger con- 
erete will be obtained by using less 
water. 

Under this method, carefully worked- 
out designs for concrete vaults will 
eliminate likelihood of faulty construc- 
tion. By the proper application of the 
water-cement ratio law the builder may 
be sure that the maximum strength of 
the concrete is being obtained. 


In placing the concrete, care should 
be taken to prevent the formation of 
voids or pockets in the finished prod- 
uct. Conerete should be placed in the 
forms within 30 minutes after the mix- 
ing. To assure first class construction, 
the conerete should be poured continu- 
ously but if this is not possible, the sur- 





face of the hardened concrete should be 
roughened with sharp -pointed tools in 
order to get a good bond between the 
fresh conerete and that placed the day 
before. 

In designing the conerete mix to be 
used in constructing the vault, special 
attention should be given the coarse 
aggregate. Siliceous pebbles, trap rock 
or slag offer the greatest resistance to 
attack. 

The size of these aggregates is im- 
portant. Careful study has revealed 
that concrete made with fairly small 
rocks of diameters no greater than one- 
half inch, forms a better barrier against 
the tools of the burglar than concrete 
made with stones of larger size. 

The type of steel reinforcing selected 
for the bank vault of course, will vary 
with the size and resources of the bank. 
There is an increasing tendency, how- 
ever, among large and small banks to 
build solidly by specifying high strength 
concrete and plenty of reinforcing. 

Used railroad rails have found con- 
siderable favor among vault experts 
who point out that such heavy steel is 
not only cheap but, because of its shape 
and length, is well adapted to bank vault 
construction. 

Heavy I-beams and H-beams are also 
frequently used. In addition, many 
special types of reinforcing have been 
developed. 

A bank vault is composed of two 
units, the vault itself and the door. The 
vault is no stronger than the weaker of 
these. No matter how well constructed 
the walls, ceiling and floor of the vault 
may be, it is not safe from theft unless 
the door is constructed under the most 
modern engineering methods. 
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POSITIVE VENTILATION NEEDED 


How to maintain fresh air in banks. 


Some of the principles of 


ventilation explained and methods suggested 


HE plan of locating ordinary 

desk fans in different parts of 
the bank does not provide ventila- 
tion. As a matter of fact, these fans 
merely churn the atmosphere and mo- 
mentarily cool it. 

Furthermore, the opening of a door 
or window does not entirely correct a 
close, stuffy, bad air condition for the 
reason that it is necessary to remove 
the “dead” atmosphere before fresh air 
can enter. That’s the law of scientific 
air movement, the essential factor in 
efficient ventilation. 


Quality of Air Controls Health 


The average person doesn’t realize 
it, but it is the air you breathe, 17 times 
a minute, that measures your mental and 
physical energy and makes or breaks 
your health. Considering the benefits 
of correct ventilation, every bank 
should see to it that all the rooms pro- 
vide for the heath and comfort for both 
the public and workers. 

Perhaps the most simple and eco- 
nomical means of ventilating the aver- 
age bank is by means of electric ventila- 
tors, which can be easily installed in the 
window or transom. 

These electric ventilators are made in 
various sizes, capable of handling 
various volumes of air, and the correct 
size to be,used is determined by the size 
of the room, existing air conditions, and 
the approximate number of people for 
which proper ventilation must be 
furnished. 


By S. M. SIMMONDS, JR. 


Ventilating engineers agree that each 
person needs about 2000 cubic feet of 
fresh air per hour in order to preserve 
health balance. The average banking 
room, therefore, should, as a rule, have 
an entire change of air about every five 
minutes. 

When installing an electric venti- 
lator, the proper size can be determined 
by figuring the eubie feet of space in 
the room and the air change that is 
required. 

A system that forces the air into the 
room is not built upon scientifie prin- 
ciples. What is needed is to take away 
the bad air and when this is done, fresh 
air will usually come in of its own ae- 
cord. If there are proper openings 
where the fresh air may enter and used 
air is forced out, the fresh air will rush 
in to take its place. 


Mechanical Device Needed 


It is almost impossible to provide 
adequate outlets for used air without 
mechanical forcing a 
draft and so the electric fan specially 
designed for ventilating purposes has 
become popular for publie buildings. 
This fan is faced towards the outside 
and is operated by a direct-connected 
electrie motor. It is usually placed 
near the ceiling or in a transom over 
a door or window, but it must be placed 


some means of 
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Ventilating tan at the top of the window, needs practically no attention. 





It enables the 


employes to work at their best during the whole day 
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at the proper part of the room in 
order to be most effective. 
Suppose, for example, the princi- 

pal openings for intake are in the 
front of the building. If the ventilation 
fan is placed at the front, the result will 
not be perfect ventilation because the 
air coming in one place will be short- 
circuited to the fan and forced out be- 
fore it has served its purpose, leaving 
a large part of the room unventilated. 

It is the purpose of ventilating en- 
gineers, therefore, to place the fan at 
the end of the room opposite to the 
openings where fresh air enters. 

In the bank, this is usually at the 
rear. 


Ventilating Small Rooms 


It is apparent, of course, that every 
room needs proper ventilation. It is 
possible sometimes to ventilate several 
rooms with one fan by providing a 
ventilating duct that has connection 
with each room. When such a system 
is used, it is always best to use round 
metal ducts so that there will be no 
square corners. 

It is possible to draw air around the 
corners if the tube through which it is 
drawn is rounded properly. But it is 
not so easy to draw air around the 
corners in a square duct. 

One of the most noticeable benefits 
from proper ventilation is readily dis- 
covered in a room where a great many 
people are working. Where a company 
is using a great many typists, for ex- 
ample, it is found that when a room 
containing from 50 to 100 typists is not 
properly ventilated, there is a good deal 
of time lost because of low vitality to- 
ward the noon hour and towards clos- 
ing time and also a good deal of time 
lost by sickness, especially colds. 

As soon as such a room is properly 
ventilated, these losses are noticeably 
reduced. The effect is the same in any 
other room, but not quite so marked 
where there are not so many workers 
all doing the same kind of work. 

The important thing about ventilation 
is that no human being ean do his best 
work unless he has an adequate supply 
of fresh air. There is the added benefit, 
however, that comes to the bank from 
the fact that customers notice the fresh 
air and appreciate it. 

Positive ventilation is as necessary as 
sufficient light, but is often neglected. 
Modern architects should plan for 
adequate ventilation, but the banker 
should understand that what is needed 
in order that he may know when the 
architect has planned rightly. 








RECREATION FOR BANKERS 





GROWING FLOWERS 


Recommended by S. R. HAINES 
President, First National Bank, Tamaroa, Ill. 


HE narcissus business was a hobby 
with me in the beginning, but it has 
grown until now it is the best paying 
business I have. 
I bought the farm, one of about 20 
acres, 23 years 
ago. At first I 
et the blooms 
and sold them, 
but now I dig the 
bulbs and sell 
them by the ear- 
load. 
[have this year 
imported several 
tons of bulbs 
fom Holland 
which inelude 
some varieties 
that I did not 
have before and 
now my varieties 
take in all of the 
well-known kinds. 
I am not boast- 
ing when I say 
that I have one 





of the biggest 
and best nar- 
cissus farms in 
the United States. 

I have added to my acreage until at 
the present time I have 25 acres of 
nareissus, besides the ones I have just 
imported, and seven acres of fine 
peonies, besides tulips and gladioli. I 
also have some roses and daisies. I like 
to have a succession of flowers through 
the season. 

I think flower growing is a good pas- 


S. R. HAINES 
President, First National Bank, Tamaroa, Ill. 


time for a banker, because a banker, 
first of all, is interested in a paying 
proposition. Starting in a small way, 
this business soon inereases until it is 
a good investment and brings in good 
returns. 


A man confined to four walls for his 
cecupation finds the need of a recre- 
ation that takes him out in the open 
air. In this business, he gets plenty of 

‘ fresh air and al- 
so lots of pleas- 
ure in watching 
the flowers grow 
and blossom. 

The more time 
a man spends 
with the flowers, 
the more fasci- 
nating it becomes 
and the more 
pleasure, and 
health, does he 
derive from it. 

It takes study 
to make a _ sue- 
cess of this busi- 
ness just as it 
does for any- 
thing worth while. 
One of the great 
benefits, besides 
the income of the 
business, that I 
have derived 
from this “hobby,” is the many friends 
that I have made. People who are in- 
terested in flower culture are usually 
of a very fine nature and I highly prize 
my flower-loving friends. Flower lovers 
would do well to eultivate their liking 
for this sort of thing for it is an in- 
creasing business and will continue to 
improve as it is only in its infaney in 
this country. 





A field of narcissus in which S. R. Haines gets his recreation 
and makes an additional income 





CANOEING 


Recommended by M. E. BAUMBERGER 


Cashier, Second Ward Savings Bank 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CERTAINLY feel that a week or 
two each year in a canoe is a wonder- 
ful bracer for the busy banker. 

During the last five years I have made 
trips on the Chippewa, Wisconsin, Red 
Cedar, Chetek and Mississippi rivers 
with one or more companions. It is a 
decided relief in these days of the uni- 
versal use of the auto to-ride a quiet 
river with a congenial companion, where 
you are never jostled and, in fact, often 
do not see a human habitation for hours 
at a time even in the fairly well settled 
parts of Wisconsin. The streams men- 
tioned flow through a great deal of un- 
productive bottom land. 








M. E. BAUMBERGER 


Cashier, Second Ward Savings Bank, 
Milwaukee 


In addition to this, there comes a 
sense of physical well-being after push- 
ing a canoe paddle for a week or two 
in God’s great out-of-doors that cannot 
be obtained so quickly in any other way 
that I know of. 

The historic associations are intensely 
interesting as the streams were, as every 
one knows, the highways of our 
pioneers. One is constantly reminded of 
the heroie struggles of the loggers, the 
settlers and the steamboat men who 
sailed here in years past. 
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ADVERTISE YOUR COMMUNITY 


More 


ANK advertising that 
sells the community, 
sells the bank. Advertis- 
ing of this type demon- 
strates faith in the community. Banks 
have a very definite message to carry to 
their communities, and this 
should be indicative of the knowledge 
held by such institutions of the indus- 
try, commerce, and the community life. 
F. W. Ellsworth, vice pres- 
ident of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, calls our attention 
to a series of advertisements 
his bank has used for the pur- 
pose of advertising New Or- 
leans. It is his belief that 
the series will continue until 
there are no more subjects. 
“We are very much in 
favor of advertising of this 
kind,” he says, “for the rea- 
son that we believe it builds 
the very best kind of good 
will for our institution. 
Altruistie effort like this 
serves a wholesome purpose, 
for, in addition to advertis- 
ing a community, which in it- 
self is worth-while, it also 
inevitably favorably adver- 
tises the institution that uses 
it. 

“As for results, our bank 
has used community promo- 
tion advertising of this kind 
very generously for the past 
eight years, and during this 
time our deposits have grown 
from $24,000,000 to more 
than $50,000,000. Of course, 
part of this growth has been 
due to the natural develop- 
ment of our city and section, 
but beyond question, some of 
it may be credited to our ad- 
vertising.” 


message 


Some of the subjects 
treated in this New Orleans 
series deal with: Harbor 
equipment, sugar, grain ex- 
porting, cotton, coffee, pure 
water, railways, bananas, 
association of commerce, 
street ears, belt railroad, public schools, 
fire protection, golf, army base sup- 
ply, parks, and many others. 

This type of advertising for a bank- 
ing institution may be very properly 
considered as “home” advertising be- 
cause it attempts to sell the people who 
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(The second of two articles) 


By DON E. MOWRY 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Community Advertising Association 


live at home the advantages which they 
enjoy. 

To still further intensify the bank 
community advertising copy the “wants” 
and “needs” of the community could 
be heralded through other advertising 


Entrance to the Nazareth National Bank, Nazareth, Penn. 
Designed by MOWBRAY AND UFFINGER, INC., bank architects. 


The doorway to the bank should 
be the doorway to the community 


N THIS, his second article, Mr. Mowry shows 
a variety of ways in which the community 
and the bank may both be benefited by adver- 
tisements written with the community spirit. 
Every bank executive will find inspiration in 
the work of these community-building banks. 


mediums away from home to draw in 
capital and investors and to secure still 
further sales of such salable articles as 
sugar, cotton, coffee, bananas and 
staples imported to the port of New 
Orleans. Since New Orleans is spend- 
ing a great deal of money to develop its 


examples of banks that have grown by helping their 
communities to grow—Several ways to write 
community advertising copy 


port, numerous inquiries 
could be developed in this 
way, by the bank, to jn- 
erease the flow of indus. 
trial dollars to New Orleans. 

Noticeable progress with community 
advertising copy has been accomplished 
by the American Bank of San Franeis. 
co, the Mereantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis, the Merchants Bank of Mo- 
bile, the First National Bank 
of Tampa, Florida, the Se. 
curity National Bank of 
Keokuk, Iowa, the North- 
western National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, the Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco, the 
Rockford National Bank, 
and the Marine Bank and 
Trust Company of New Or. 
leans. 

The Bank of 
Francisco, is now in its 
eighth year of community 
advertising. Perhaps this was 
the first bank in the United 
States to make use of this 
character of advertising in 
any extensive campaign. 

The first advertisements 
(1919) treated the commun- 
ities on the basis of their 
principal activities, rather 
than as geographical units. 





Italy, Sap 


The second venture was a 
direct follow-up of the first 
campaign. The second series 
was started in 1920. Selected 
advertisements from this 
group indicate that the bank 
modified the original idea 
and decided to play up 
specific features of interest 
in the various communities 
themselves. 

This idea has been copied 
quite widely by banks in 
various sections of the coun- 
try. The text does not tie up 
directly with the _ illustra- 
tions nor with the marginal 
comment. This fault—if it 
is a fault—was corrected in 
the third venture in the com- 
munity advertising field. 

During the latter part of 1921 and in 
1922, the next series was launched. The 
historical feature was introduced, mak- 
ing the tmdividual communities them- 
selves secondary to the event intro 
duced. The copy tied up very directly 
with the illustration and it ran rather 
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(Dorking Plan 


ERE is an intelligent analysis of the 
business- building problem of a 
bank. Based on actual facts and 

figures, and combined with nearly twenty 
years of merchandising experience. Ac- 
curately diagrammed and charted. An 
analysis of a problem’ which perhaps 
confronts your institution. 


With it is a working plan which sug- 
gests ways and means of solving that 
problem, and of building the business of 
a bank on a constructive, profitable 
basis. The complete report has been 
bound in an attractive booklet. A copy 
is yours for the asking. 


A Thorough Analysis 


It gives you a composite picture of the banking 
situation as it is today; as it probably exists in your 
own community. A picture that sees both sides of 
the bank counter, and recognizes the obstacles that 
hamper the progress of the average bank. 


It is, we believe, the most complete analysis that 
has ever been made of the business field of a bank. 
You will find it interesting reading. 


Get a Copy 


Every bank executive will find this report not 
only interesting, but valuable. It is brief, yet 
thorough. And it carries out the analysis in logical 
fashion, step by step. We shall gladly mail you a 
copy upon request, without obligation. 


A Vital Problem 


Progressive banks recognize the fact that the 
problem of building bank business is a vital one. 
Yet few banks have made analyses of their:business 
fields with a view to learning how to reach their 
potential business volume. That question is cov- 
ered by this report. 


Important Questions 


In this report you will find answers to questions 
which are important to every bank executive. 


—What is your potential volume of business? 
—What methods will build bank business? 
—What methods are commonly used ? 

—What are their advantages and disadvantages? 


Sent to Bank Executives upon request 


INVESTMENT:ADVERTISING-COMPANY 


208 South 
LaSalle St. 


CHICAGO 


‘Telephone 
Central 9757 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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naturally into the selling comment of 
the bank. The historical feature, if 
one might so term it, has been rather 
extensively used. 

The Bank of Italy, 
that California 
jubilee, 
pioneer 


during the year 
celebrated its diamond 
went rather extensively into 
material. The advertisement 
treatment is on a somewhat broader 
basis, handling the subject as a state- 
wide community, rather than one of 
purely local or municipal interest. The 
idea was one of particularly popular 





Bank of ‘tal 
§ San Francis isc 





A typical advertisement informing the 
readers of production in the 
bank’s territory 


interest at that time and most success- 
ful. 

More recently the Bank of Italy has 
come to believe that the subject should 
be handled in a somewhat different 
manner. The new angle is more broad 
gauged in its presentation. 

Today the advertising seeks to pick 
out activities in which the bank should 
be interested and features their impor- 
tance to the community, impressing up- 
on the people their significance. 

In the first advertisement, the Bank 
of Italy announced resources of less 
than two hundred million dollars, where- 
as today these resources have grown to 
over four hundred million dollars. Some 
of this financial growth must be at- 
tributed to community advertising says 
F. R. Kerman, assistant vice president. 

There is a strong movement, on the 
part of many communities, to secure 
funds for the purpose of conducting ad- 
vertising campaigns and programs both 
at home and away from home. These 
funds run into many thousands of dol- 
lars in many instances. 

The thought is everywhere that if 
you can sell a product or a commodity 
you ean also sell a community, first to 
itself and then to the outside world. In 
both of these selling campaigns, the 
bank and the bankers should play an 
important part. The bank has large 
interests at stake. The success in selling 
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RR 


the community redounds to the credit 
and growth of the bank. 

Banks have been interested in using 
community slants in their advertising 
copy during the past eight years. That 
is about the time when the programs 
of advertising described earlier were 
begun. There may have been instances 
before that date, but they are not many. 

Banks have 


to use copy 


aimed, for the most part, 
with community angles 
that tended to build good will. The 
building of will is not the 
primary function of community adver- 
tising for banks. 

Banks ean assist in advertising cam- 
paigns, especially those conducted at 
home, to impress upon the people what 


good 


is available, what are the assets, and . 


what should be the general attitude of 
the citizen toward the campaign. 
Larger banks can assist in advertising 
in magazines and journals, outside, eall- 
ing attention to the wants and desires 
of their respective communities. Big- 
ness in a banking house, stated in a 
banking publication, does not mean 
very much and does not cause inquiries 
to come in. 


Future of Bank Copy 


There is being developed a somewhat 
new tone to bank advertising copy. The 
experience of the Bank of Italy, for 
example, shows a gradual evolution and 
an application to changing economic 
conditions. From now on, and for 
several years, banks that are interested 
in departing from the regular routine 
will give more attention to research 
—local research—and aim to lead in 
the development of community copy. 

This will result in other organiza- 
tions in the community taking up the 
friendly contest, with various ap- 
proaches, and the public will become 
better informed on what constitutes 
good community business, good com- 
munity policies, good community adver- 
tising and selling. 

John W. Prentiss, former president 
of the Investment Bankers’ Association, 
says that advertising is one of the 
biggest assets in the world, and the 
banker is beginning to realize it, “and 
I think that many industrial companies 
are going to realize it. You ean eall it 
advertising; call it what you will, but 
it is there; it is a real, live, tangible 
asset that makes money for its owner 
and stockholders.” 


ISSUES BANK INSURANCE 
GUIDE 


A comprehensive treatise on bank 
insurance intended as a guide for 
members of the A. B. A. has been issued 
by its insurance committee, bringing 
out the coverage now enjoyed under 
the most dependable forms of contracts 
including those copyrighted by the 
Association. It also instructs bankers 


how to get the maximum benefit from 
various insurance contracts, especially 
directing attention to risks not covered 
under a number of forms. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Some bankers having been converted 
to the value of window displays have 
despaired because their building was 
not made with display windows. The 


A epecieliy made showcase that fits on 
the ledge of a bank window provides 
adequate display space 


photograph reproduced herewith, shows 
that this is not a serious handicap. This 
photograph was made at night of one 
of the windows of the Standard bank of 
New York City, and shows a specially 
constructed showease mounted on the 
ledge of one of the windows, and illun- 
inated for night use. This is a plan 
that can be adapted to almost any bank 
building. 


BUILDING AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS GROW 


An increase of total resources amount- 
ing to about 14 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year, is reported by the build- 
ing and loan associations of the United 
States for 1926. The total savings now 
entrusted to the nearly 13,000 building 
associations amount to $6,280,000,000. 
The total membership in these assoel- 
ations is 11,275,000. 

H. F. Cellarius, secretary of the 
United States League of Local Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, says that 
the fact that there was little unemploy- 
ment in industry during 1926, accounts 
for the big increase in the ownership of 
homes. Furthermore, labor has received 
a higher rate of remuneration than i 
preceding years. The demand for with- 
drawing accumulated savings was much 
less than heretofore. 
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'O HIS ORGANIZATION in 1921—“Gentlemen, you are to be so well informed, such 

disciples of the gospel of sound advertising for the institution you seek to serve 
through Graves Service that, whether he becomes your client or not, you will have con- 
tributed something of service and helpful information to each banker upon whom you 


he c sy of the time he has giv ? 
call, in return for the courtesy of given You.” We eLLIOTT GRAVES 


AN ABLE ASSISTANT 


to the American Banker 


A morning’s conferénce yesterday in. 
serious study of intimate problems with a board of 
directors in a town of 15,000... last night, miles 
away in a great city, holding with the stockholders 
a meeting of inspiring worth to the bank and to that 
community ... today, busy with cashier and president 
analyzing business possibilities within the bank. and 
a farming community... tomorrow, planning a year’s 
campaign to build outstanding leadership for still an- 
other bank ... observing, studying, informing, serving, 
the field representative of Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc., 
fulfills the ideals of the founder of this organization 
and finds a welcome from earnest, forward-looking 
bankers in cities, towns and hamlets throughout our 
land ... And rightly so—for he brings the wisdom- 
ripened experience of a thousand successful banks and 
carries with him the plans and methods of the most 

distinguished service at the command 
of the American Banker. 
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GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc., Financial Advertising, CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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PROTECTION and CONVENIENCE 
In This UNIQUE LOBBY 


Special features possible when a building site 
of the right shape is available 


i most eases, the governing 
factor relative to a bank build- 
ing and especially the lobby and 
arrangement of cages is dictated 
by the shape of the lot and its location. 

The banking requirements with which 
the architect has to contend in the de- 
sign of a bank building are practically 
constant. You might suppose there- 
fore that the solution of the problem 
would be simple. But the shape of the 
property, the amount of space required 
and its arrangement calls for consider- 
able ingenuity and orig- 
inality. 

It is so very seldom 
the architect is assigned 
a piece of property that 
lends itself to an ideal 
design. Trained in vis- 
ualizing, he must see in 
his mind’s eye the com- 
pleted building and while 
planning, must keep this 
in mind. He must aim 
at balance and it is a re- 
lief when the shape of 
the property permits the 
designer to work along 
these lines. 

A eireular lobby illus- 
trated herewith, was 
prompted by the lot be- 
ing 125 feet square. The 
floor plan was _ studied 
very carefully and the 
requirements of the in- 
stitution whieh this 
design made was 
given consider- 
ation. 

The cireular lobby is 
72 feet in diameter with 
eages forming the outer 
circumference. This gives 
infinitely better facilities than the 
standard rectangular lobby for the 
public in the transaction of business. 


for 
was 
eareful 


lot. 


Facility of operation is the main 
element in bank planning and needless 
steps and congestion cannot but reflect 
discredit on the designer. 

In the center of the lobby which was 
surmounted by a large glass skylight 
or dome, a wonderful opportunity was 
given to design something striking 
from an architectural standpoint and 
also from the standpoint of utility. 

The junior officers and the infor- 
mation desk were placed in the direct 
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By W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL 


Bank Architect 


center of the lobby. A _ decorative 
treatment was carried up upon which 
the traditions of the bank could be in- 
scribed. The main reason of this decor- 
ative treatment was the concealing of 
a spiral ladder on the interior which 
ascended to a space above occupied by 
the switchboard operators. 

Due to this point of vantage the 


An ideal in bank lobbies that may be attained on a good-sized square 
This building was designed for a lot 125 feet square 


operators have perfect vision to all 
cages, officers’ quarters, and work room 
as well as all entrances. And they are 
in a place inaccessible to the public. The 
switchboards are the nerve centers of 
the institution, seeing but unseen, hear- 
ing but unheard. In ease of a hold-up, 
the operators are masters of the situa- 
tion transmitting any police calls ema- 
nating from officers or tellers and sit- 
uated in a place impregnable. The 
switchboard operators can be protected 
by bullet-proof glass which is as clear 
as plate glass. 


The reader might ask himself as to 


why there are so few circular 
lobbies in bank design. The 
answer to this is that a lobby 
of this kind ean be used only 
on a lot that is square or nearly square, 

Entering through a large vestibule, 
the senior officers are on the right and 
the real estate, bonds, mortgage and 
trust departments on the left. Also to 
the extreme left is the office entrance 
to the building. The commercial book- 
keeping department is in a sound-proof 
room at the rear balanced on the op- 
posite side by the clear- 
ing house and proof de- 
partment. 

From the officers’ space 
in front, private stairs 
lead to the mezzanine 
above. In the rear, di- 
rectly in the center, is a 
lift intended for the 
transferring of currency 
and securities to the eash 
vault below. The main 
vaults, community rooms, 
coupon booths, storage 
rooms and_ employes’ 
quarters are in the base- 
ment. This plan can be 
used not only in a purely 
monumental bank build- 
ing, but also in a bank 
and office building, the 
main part of the lobby 
featured with glass 
above, falling in the 
space occupied by the 
light court. 

The plan lends itself 
to a wonderful opportun- 
ity for the Architect to 
design something very et- 
fectively. A lobby of this 
kind cannot help but lend 
itself to the easier transaction of bus- 
iness by the public which is the factor 
that should be considered by any bank 
institution in erecting a new home. 


Modern bank architecture provides 
many facilities that were not available 
only a few years ago. It is only natural 
that we should look forward to an even 
more convenient arrangement which 
will make it possible for customers t0 
transact financial business more pleas- 
antly and in less time. This is the modern 
trend in bank architecture and seems t0 
me to be a practical thing and should be 
followed where possible. 
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Visualize This-- 


—In Your Local 
Newspaper, Over 
Your Bank’s 
Signature 


It is one of the 
recent successful 
series designed and 
used by this institu- 
tian, and like its 
predecessors #t pro- 
duced results! 


Your request on 
bank or trust com- 
pany stationery 
will bring a com- 
plete set of proofs 
of our recent adver- 
tisements without 
charge or obliga- 


. ae \y \ 
pinectors® aveeet B, Hiner c 1 \ tion. 
Soe bse : | 


Address 
Publicity 
Director 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


147 W - CONGRESS ST - 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CAN ANYONE BEAT THIS 


WITHDRAWAL SLIP? 













































































































Withdrawal—Book No.__ 


Received from THE UNION TRUST COMP 
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DLAND BANK OFFICE 








icoute 


WHICH AMOUNT HAS IN MY PRESENCE BEEN CHARGED TO MY PASS BOOK No. ABOVE 
HER PRINTS 


SIGN HERE. 


ADDRESS 


THe | 


New Pass Book 


BALANCE Date. 





HE picture reproduced herewith is 

sent us by The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland as an illustration of 
an unusual withdrawal slip which was 
presented to a teller in the Woodland 
office. Charles S. Craigie, the teller, ex- 
plains the situation as follows: 

“A colored lady customer tossed it in 
at my window today along with her pass 
book. I looked at it and asked her 
what it meant, whereupon she replied: 
‘Why Ah wants to get five dahllas, 
thems mah fingah prints.’ She had never 


* * 


* 










a 





drawn money from a bank book before 
and she explained that she had dipped 
her fingers in the inkwell making the 
print of them on the ticket. 

“Questioning her as to what the other 
marks meant, she said, ‘Why that’s a 5, 
I wants five dahllas, and that theah 
other at the bottom is the day of the 
month, why, what’s wrong with it?’ 

“T couldn’t help but smile as I ex- 
plained to her that she didn’t have to 
use her finger to write with as she 
wiped her fingers with a handkerchief.” 


* * 


OUR SYSTEM FOR RECLAIMING 
CLOSED BANK ACCOUNTS 


A follow-up system that brings peo- 
ple back and cements friendship 
between the bank and the customer 


By R. SCORGIE 


State-Planters Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 


_ persons who close their bank 
accounts, can be brought back if 
a personal interest is shown in them. We 
have a system for reclaiming such cus- 
tomers which emphasizes our personal 
interest. We write a letter expressing 
our regret at the terminating of rela- 
tions, and we also have a solicitor who 
calls upon these patrons. 

We try to have the letter in the hands 
of the customer the day after the ac- 
count has been closed, and usually the 
solicitor calls on that day also. 

By checking up on this system, we 
have found that a different style of 


appeal is needed for different persons. 
Very often what appeals to one will not 
appeal to another. Our letters and 
solicitations are based upon all the in- 
formation we can gather about the cus- 
tomer. We make it our business to get 
all of such information when the account 
is opened and at any other time that 
opportunity offers. 

Sometimes we find that there has been 
some misunderstanding. It is not al- 
ways that a customer will write about 
this, or come in at our request and 
explain it. When the solicitor arrives, 
he has opportunity to ask questions that 


draw out the customer and he usually 
discovers what is wrong, if anything js 
wrong. When he knows what has hap- 
pened it is usually not so difficult to 
adjust matters and re-establish relations 
with the customer. 

Letters to closed account customers, 
are always specially dictated. We have 
found that a form letter does not cover 
the matter so satisfactorily. 

Our books show how long a customer 
has been with us and very often this 
length of time is mentioned in a letter 
of this sort. This alone, makes the letter 
personal. 

In the same way, in writing a letter 
acknowledging the opening of an ae- 
count, we try to make some personal 
reference. For example, if the new 
eustomer happens to be a relative of 
one of our customers that has been on 
our books for sometime, we make men- 
tion of that fact and show our apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to serve more 
members of the family. 

As an illustration of how matters are 
handled by mail, when an account is 
closed, here is one letter. 

“It is with genuine regret we note 
that you have closed out your account 
in our Commercial department. It has 
been our privilege to render you service 
for seven vears, and we are wondering 
what has happened to cause you to 
terminate relations. If in any way we 
have failed to render you the type of 
service you had a right to expect will 
you not so advise us? We are hoping, 
however, that the closing is merely tem- 
porary and that very soon we may have 
the pleasure of writing your name again 
on our ledgers. 

“In the meantime accept our thanks 
for the business you have given us, and 
know it was appreciated.” 

Very often a customer closes a savings 
account because the money is to be in- 
vested in worth-while project. 
When we find this out, we always write 
a letter of encouragement, something 
like the following: 

“While, naturally, we are sorry you 
closed out your savings account vester- 
day, we are pleased to know the reason, 
and congratulate you upon the wise 
step you have taken in buying a home. 
We wish you in 
taking.” 


some 


success your under- 

This policy of showing personal inter- 
est in customers has been very profitable 
to our bank. We feel that the profit is 
represented not only by the renewed 
deposits which usually grow larger after 
such an incident, but also by the good 
influence such a customer is sure to have 
over his friends. 

Some bankers may object to this on 
the ground that it would require too 
much time to look after it. As a matter 
of fact, the longer it is worked, the 
less time it requires because after some 
months of this sort of treatment, there 
are not so many close-outs as_ before. 
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; q How many checks does your bank write monthly? . . . How: 
* | many employees are assigned to this task? . . . How long does it 
take them to do the work? ; 


Get the answers to these questions, and with them in front of you, consider these facts about 


The New Todd 


ter 


-| Super-Speed Protectograph 


nal 


ee A REASONABLY experienced operator can 


write the amount line on checks at the 
oe rate of 1200 to 1500 an hour. Such speed 
often makes it possible to assign your 
check-writing problem to one employee 
instead of taking the time of several. 

The Todd Super-Speed takes up little 
room whether used on a desk or equipped 
with compact all-metal stand. Valuable 
space is saved. 

Its mechanical simplicity permits any 
employee to become proficient on it at 
short notice. Checks can be fed in singly 
or in sheets of six. The machine writes 
like an adding machine. Press a key and 
it repeats any amount automatically. If 
an error is made, the machine can be 
vill instantly cleared before the imprint. Re- 
inking is seldom required, but when 
necessary the ink rollers can be changed 
speedily—without fuss or muss. 
nin These are time and money saving fea- 

tures that you cannot afford to pass by 
a without investigating. And remember 
a that The Todd Company, in presenting 
the Super-Speed to the banking world, 
assumes a full responsibility for its flaw- 
- | less performance. The years spent in 
designing it, improving it and perfecting 
it indicate our insistence that the Super- 
Speed be worthy of the name Todd in 
every respect. 





vou At your convenience a Todd expert 

ter- will show you the Super-Speed. Wire, 

= write or mail the coupon. The Todd 

dee Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. , . 

VISE ~? 

a 1890.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers The Todd Super-S peed’s Ten Points of Excellence 
der- of the Protectograph, Todd Greenbac 1 Writes 1200 to 1500 checks quick and clean operation. 


Checks and Super-Safety Checks. 















an hour. 6 Repeats amounts auto- 
rel 2 Operates like an adding matically. 
able , 2.99 machine. 7 Can be instantly. cleared 
it Is THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 3 Protects amount line. from for corrections. 
wed 1137 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. heck-f d , e 4 
fter _Gentlemen: Please send me the facts about the check-fraud artists. 8 Takes checks singly or in 
nal New Todd Super-Speed Protectograph. 4 Shreds words and figures sheets of six. 
save Name of. bank into fiber of paper in large, 9 Covered by the Todd guar- 

Name of officer clear type. onmee. 

; on 5 Simplifies re-inking to a 10 Sturdy all-metal stand. 
too 
itter 
the 
“| TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
here 
fore. 
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THIS STATEMENT HELPS 
DEVELOP GOOD WILL 





S an 
State 


innovation, the Depositors 
3ank of Chieago has started 
a series of short items regarding the 
officers of the bank, to be published in 
the printed statement of 

The photograph reproduced herewith 
shows how this is handled and gives an 
idea of unusual of the 
publication. 

Robert D. 
states that one of his ideas in planning 
this innovation was to make the many 


condition. 


attractiveness 


Mathias, vice president. 


depositors who do business principally 
by telephone and mail more familiar 
with the officers. As a result of the 
statement pictured here, many of these 
have come into the bank and made 
themselves acquainted with some of the 
officers, especially with the president. 
of the interest of 
this type of customer, here is a quota- 
tion from letter written by the 
president of a million dollar corpora- 
tion. 

“T am in receipt of the statement of 
the condition of your bank as of 
December 31, 1926, and not the least 
interesting of this is a photograph of 
yourself; this is quite a unique way of 
advertising. 

“In looking over the list of your 
directors, I find the names of three 
intimate friends——Mr. Grassell, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hunter,—each and 
every one of whom is keen and compe- 
tent—I have known them all for a 
great many years. 

“T shall give myself the pleasure of 
ealling in and making your acquaint- 
ance some day.” 

Mr. Mathias says, “we do not publish 


As an indication 


one 


DEPOSITORS 
STATE BANK 


of Chicago 


Resources 
t x25 


i4 


» 

ox 
x 
x 

#® 


845,557.22 
$0,182,377.08 


Liabilities 


5,419,336.03 
0.182.377.08 


a statement with the thought that it 
serves as an advertisement, but that 
what we are trying to do is to create an 
impression among bankers and cus- 
tomers of the Depositors State Bank 
that it is alive. We feel that the issu- 
ance of such statements will assist our 
officers from the. standpoint of prestige 
whenever they are in banking cireles.” 


* * 


* 


NEW TYPE OF TRUST 
APPEAL 


Instead of appealing to the person 
needing a trustee, the Brooklyn Trust 
Company has successfully advertised to 
the man who is likely to be appointed 
trustee. A heading of a significant ad. 
vertisement is: “If Tempted—Don’t”, 

The advertisement is 
direct and reads as follows: 


simple and 


“A well-known New York business 
man speaking intimately to his assogj- 
ates of a recent personal experience, 
warned them against accepting appoint- 
ments as executor or trustee. 

“Such work, accepted often through 
a sense of duty to some friend, always 
proves burdensome, and may be hazard- 
ous. 

“This man had found it so. He un- 
hesitatingly declared that his work as 
executor had caused him more anxiety, 
had interfered with more plans, had 
been more wearing on him than his own 
business. and it had been no 
small item of expense. 

“He strongly advised that such work 
be turned over to a financial insti- 
tutio n. - like the Brooklyn 
Trust Company—which makes a special- 
ty of trust administration, has every 
facility for handling details and carries 
them out more satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned and with complete 
bility.” 


responsi- 


Arthur T. Kahn, vice president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Shreve- 
port, La., died Wednesday, January 5. 


* * 


SUCCESSFUL PUBLICITY FOR A 
CORPORATION DEPARTMENT 


The one appeal that interests the most 
prospects and brings the largest 
income to this department of banking 


By J. J. FARRELL 


Secretary, Mercantile. Trust Co., St. Louis, Missouri 


OCTORS, dentists, business execu- 

tives, professors, and widows, have 
proved to be the best prospects for our 
corporation department. The one thing 
that draws most of these people to us 
is the saving they make in time required 
to look after securities and other income 
producing property. 

For example, a certain business execu- 
tive in St. Louis must spend a part of 
his time in an Eastern city. Quite often 
he leaves on short notice for a stay of 
a month or more. He has deposited 
with our corporation department all of 
his securities, and his absence is no 
handicap whatever to the maintenance 
of his income from this source. By con- 


stituting us his agent, we have author- 
ity to collect all coupons and interest 
and to reinvest a portion of this as it 
accumulates. 

A certain professor who was left a 
large estate some years ago and who 
takes an extensive trip every summer, 
leaves his business affairs to us and does 
not suffer losses because of being away 
from town for several weeks after cou- 
pons mature. In other words, he for- 
merly lost quite a bit of money by not 
presenting coupons for payment until 
several months after interest had stop- 
ped on them. 

A number of doctor customers have 
so many securities that if they attempted 
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THE CYCLE OF PROGRESS 


In 1892, the first gasoline automobile was actually 
operated by C. A. Duryea, its inventor. Eleven 
years later, in 1903, Orville and Wilbur Wright 
were the first to design, build and fly a heavier 
than air machine which carried a man. 


Only thirty-five years have gone into the devel- 
opment of the automobile, yet today it dominates 
the world as a vehicle of transportation and has 
changed a sleepy little town of the early nineties 
into the greatest industrial city of the world. 


Twenty-four years have passed since the first suc- 
cessful flight of the Wright 
Brothers and the conquest 
of the air is still in its infancy. 


kus 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
4.| CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
= FIRST NATIONAL CO. °/ DETROIT 


But it is a rapidly growing infant, clamoring for 
the facilities of expansion. 


Those facilities are right here in Detroit. The 
same ability, the same vision, the same mental, 
manual and financial power that developed the 
automobile are ready and waiting to lead in the 
development of the airplane. 


In preserving this industry for Detroit the First 
National Bank and its affiliated institutions will 
play the same dominant part which they have 
played throughout the complete cycle of progress 
in this city— that of financial advisor and reposi- 
tory for individuals and institutions concerned 
in its development. 
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to look after the details themselves, it 
would require an hour or more every 
week. We do this work for them and 
the time that would otherwise be lost, 
is saved to them for practicing their 
profession. 

The same thing applies to dentists. 

In carrying on this part of our work, 
we make use of a large safety deposit 
vault which is devoted exclusively to cus- 
tomers’ securities. There are two men 
in this vault all the time who keep accu- 
rate record of the contents of each box 
(each customer has a separate box). 

Maturity dates and other information 
necessary to warn us of matters to be 
looked after on any day, are carefully 
recorded in such a way that they come 
to the attention of these vault men in 
plenty of time to prevent any loss from 
delay in collections. These men have 
both keys to each box so that they may 
have free aecess to all of them which, 
of course, is perfeetly proper inasmuch 
as the bank is responsible for all of 
these securities and gives the customer 
receipts when they are deposited. 

To present this feature of our busi- 
ness, we have a small booklet entitled 
“To Lengthen Your Producing Hours.” 

The idea presented in this booklet is 
that extra hours may be had for pro- 
ducing income, if the details of attend- 
ing to securities are turned over to our 
department. The quoting of one para- 
graph will show the thought carried 
through this booklet. 

“Your invested money demands care. 
Securities must be kept in a safe deposit 
box where you ean care for them only 
in business hours. Coupons must be 


clipped. Ownership certificates must be 
filled out. Coupons must be deposited 
for collection. Maturing investments 


must be reinvested. Records must be 
kept. Detail, detail, detail.” 

Several examples of the use our eus- 
tomers make of our service are given, 
using the initial of a representative 
doctor, a representative business man, a 
representative professor, a representa- 
tive widow, and a_ representative 
dentist. 

The details of the service are clearly 
explained in one short paragraph as 
follows: 

“There is nothing complicated about 
the customer’s security account. We 
give you a receipt for your securities 
and care for them the same as our own. 
You sign no contract and any and all 
securities will be returned to you upon 
request. It is just like a checking ac- 
count, only you are depositing bonds, 
stocks, and so on, instead of money. You 
retain authority, but delegate the re- 
sponsibility.” 

Of course, we perform the other fune- 
tions of a corporation department. One 
important feature is serving as regis- 
trar and transfer-agent for stock. A 
recent case that we use to illustrate the 








value of this service is briefly as follows: 

A corporation was acting as its own 
transfer agent, it was located in Mis- 
souri. <A stockholder in Iowa died. The 
beneficiary to whom this particular stock 
was willed, sent it in for transfer. With- 
out any special investigation, the trans- 
fer made in the usual way. It 
happened to be quite a large block of 
stock and its transfer came to the atten- 
tion of a state official of Missouri. The 
law here requires that transfers made 
for stockholders of other states, must 
be handled through a state official. Be- 
fore this corporation was through set- 


was 


* * 


* 


tling this matter, this simple mistake 
had cost it $18,000! 

The mistake was made because the 
corporation was not familiar with the 
law governing such transfers. We ex. 
plain to our prospective customers that 
we assume responsibility for knowing 
the laws of all states on these points 
and so save our customers losses such 
as this. 

Naturally, this is a very effective illys- 
tration and this department of our busi- 
ness is growing although it is not as 
large or as profitable as the other service 
that has already been described. 


* * 


HAVE YOUR EMPLOYES 
LEARNED THEIR TRADE? 


By R. J. CAMPBELL 


Vice President, Fidelity National Bank and Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


] RECENTLY spent an afternoon with 

the head of one of the largest mail 
order houses in the country. I asked if 
he thought new bank business was 
solicited in the proper manner. He im- 
mediately replied “No.” His reason 
for so thinking was very simple. Bank 


Fs aac ee 





Teach your employes to sell the bank to 
customers by being agreeable 
at the counter 


folks are not trained to sell their bank’s 
services to any one. How true that is! 

Haven’t you heard of such cases and 
when you were first employed by the 
bank did any one tell you how you 
should talk to a good prospect? 


Think of the number of contacts your 
many employes have and then think of 
the business you might have had if all 
your folks were using these many points 
of contact. 


Employes’ contests, if used in the 
proper way are wonderful measures. 
If you use them be sure that your folks 
know how to sell your bank’s services be- 
fore you stage another one. We rather 
compliment ourselves in this line and I 
will give an illustration: 

For many years in our bank we have 
had bowling tournaments. Not long 
ago we had an employes’ contest and the 
captain of this bowling team was one 
of the winners. One account which he 
brought to us was that of the owner of 
the bowling alley. The officers knew 
this man and had solicited his 
ness, but they had never gotten it. 


busi- 


The captain of the team secured it, 
not because our team bowled there, for 
they only did oceasionally, but because 
he knew of one service we had that this 
man needed and our man was able to give 
him the facts about this particular ser- 
vice. ._I know this bowling alley man 
and he told me we had never gotten his 
business for the simple reason that the 
officer who solicited the account had no 
way of telling that this one point in 
question was the deciding factor. 

House organs, personnel clubs, con- 
tests, social events, regular forum meet- 
ings, profit sharing plans and lunch 
rooms are necessities. Don’t teach your 
employes to get new business on the 
friendship plan—have them make new 
friends—assist them in making new con- 
tacts. Teach them to sell your services 
to new prospects and then watch them 
climb. 


I would like to see every one in the 
bank be selfish in this respect, as I be 
lieve it is best for the banking business 
to make the new executives out of the 
folks in your own organization. But 
how can you expect to do this, unless 
you teach them the trade, and especially 
how to secure new business? 
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Out-of-Town 
Bank Service 


—Rendered by the 

| ATIO N AL First National Bank 
in St. Louis is not 

BAN K only adequate, but 
on a scale assuring 
the utmost to every 


correspondent. 














What can we do for 
YOU in the Mid- 


Continental District? 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 





IN ST.LOUIS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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Owning a controlling interest in the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, the employes combine with the management in working out the 


Policies. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


(Continued from page 11) 
but his dividend check also. 

Nor is he likely to increase his own 
wages beyond the power of the industry 
to pay, when the inevitable result 
would be to reduce his dividend pay- 
ments, or see his own property dete- 
riorate and go smash. 

If the employes in the anthracite 
fields were offered an increase of wages 
in proportion to their future increased 
produetion, it is reasonably certain that 
a sufficient increase would be fortheom- 
ing, to compensate labor, capital, 
management and consumer. Even if 
this inerease should justify but 10 per 
cent a year and this amount be invested 


in securities representing ownership, 
the men would in ten years control the 
mines. 

A similar condition could be brought 
about in the bituminous coal industry 
in fifteen years. 

The banker, as the administrator of 
capital, is not so much interested in 
whether capital is vested in large num- 
bers of workers or in a few individuals, 
as he is in that eapital be properly 
applied to the uses of industry and that 
its return be such as to justify its use. 

Certainly, the plan which works to 
the reduction of operating costs and the 
elimination of strikes by the simple 
expedient of labor acquiring an in- 
creasing ownership of capital must win 
the approval of the banker, just as it 





1397 % 


(Thirteen hundred and ninety-seven per cent) 


INCREASE 


Business for Reed’s Mass-magazine Plan 
1927, was 1397% 
than for the same month last year 






during January, 


greater 
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This is a meeting of the representatives of the men and the officers for the purpose of taking executive action on important matters. 


will, when properly understood, win the 
acceptance of labor generally. 

It is safe to say that if the employe- 
ownership principle were applied to all 
industry, America would, within one 
generation, become a __ strike-proof 
nation. Its democracy would be indus- 
trial as well as_ political, and_ the 
capitalistic system would not only have 
been humanized, but would have reached 
its maximum of usefulness in_ the 
advancement of human progress and 
civilization. 


CHANGES IN STAFF OF 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 


At the annual election of officers of 
the Seaboard National Bank of the 
City of New York, the following 
changes in the official personnel were 
made: John A. Burns, formerly vice 
president and trust officer, now a vice 
president; William A. B. Ditto, assist- 
ant vice president; Frank E. Frazier, 
assistant vice president; Egbert V. Nel- 
son, trust officer; Willard Schenck; 
assistant cashier; George Kellogg Rose, 
Jr., assistant cashier; Wyllys P. Ames, 
assistant cashier; Charles C. Fagg, 
assistant cashier. 


A BILLION IN DEPOSITS 


Its deposits of $1,083,599,000 at the 
close of 1926 make the National City 
Bank of New York first in total deposits 
and it is the first bank in America to 
pass the billion mark. 
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MORE PROFIT PER SALE 


The car buying public is 
giving more attention to de- 
tails of finish and construc: 
tion in coachwork. Compare 
the Improved Star—Four or 
Six—with any car of equal 
price, and you will know 
which way the buyers’ pref- 
erence is swinging 


AGAIN IMPROVED 


Low~cost Transportation 


Star @ Cars 


Improved Four and Six 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
General Sales Department, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
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MORE ATTENTION TO CREDITS 
The Need of Modern Business 


By J. H. TREGOE 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


E are often inclined to feel that 

our material prosperity and prog- 
ress is bound up in our abilities to pro- 
duce and to sell. This is only a half 
truth. What profit would there be in 
our producing wisely, selling wisely and 
then converting merchandise into unsafe 
receivables ? 

These ideals I believe are particularly 
applicable to credit today more than 
ever before largely on account of the 
instalment merehandising plan that con- 
tains many elements of danger for 
credit. However, credit today is on a 
sounder basis than in the past 25 years 
Because there were many business men 
who put serving above money-making, 
we have built up a bulwark 
against the storms of trade in our 
credit technique. 

Throughout the entire country at this 
time there are normal credit conditions 
in our trade movements. Receivables 
are about normal. Stocks of merechan- 
dise are now about normal. Failures 
have decreased. And, while in spots 
conditions are not favorable, on the 
whole, conditions are so sound that the 
bare spots create no positive disturb- 
ances. 

The large material loss through the 
devastation in Florida and along the 
Atlantic coast, and the unexpectedly 
large decrease in the price of cotton, 
are serious episodes that will count for 
something in the long run. But there 
is no reason why they should create any 
disturbance in our credit situation. 

There will be, undoubtedly, severe 
credit losses in the devastated districts. 
There will be a heavy decrease of pur- 
chasing power through the decrease in 
the prices of cotton, in which 
of buying power, all of the country 
will participate; but these shrinkages 
can be absorbed, and the normal credit 
situation can take eare of them without 
arousing any fear of injurious disturb- 
ances. 

Operating executives of business 
enterprises have been too greatly con- 
cerned with their other functions, and 
too little concerned with credits. It is 
not difficult to get things out of order 


strong 


loss 
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and indulge in artificial stimulation of 
business, unless the managers of credit 
are alive to their tasks and meet the 
tendencies to unwise uses of credit with 
principles and activities that will serve 
to neutralize these tendencies. 


JAMES H. TREGOE 


Operating executives can perform 
their tasks better and prove more useful 
servants to our industries by knowing 
more of the eredit function, and of the 
laws that govern credit exchanges. In 
the credit fraternity, there is a strong 
challenge to their highest intelligence 
and to their courage in meeting and 
holding back attacks on credit integrity, 
and its wise uses by those who think of 
nothing else but production and market- 
ing at any cost. 

We served the world splendidly when 
in the summer of 1914 our pocket 
nerve was unaffected because of our 
sound credit situation. We ean stil! 
serve the world in its present situation 
by keeping credit conditions sound, and 
observing those ideas and practices that 
will make our production safe, and put 
us in a position of substantial service. 


With commerce of near $100,000, 
000,000 for the year 1926, and a money 
stock of approximately $9,000,000,000, 
the need of wise credit uses is obvious. 
And in the uses of eredit, 
more important than the character 
element, giving to credit transactions 
good faith and a high sense of honor, 


nothing is 


RADIO NOT INJURING 
TELEGRAPH BUSINESS 


Radio, air mail and long distance tel- 
ephones have not affected the growth of 
the telegraph business in this country, 
according to a study which has just been 
completed by the Postal Telegraph 
Company, of the Mackay System, The 
survey covers the last 20 years during 
which period all means of rapid com- 
munication have experienced the most 
intense use. 

The competition of other agencies of 
communication has served to supplement 
the activities of the telegraph and cable 
companies in educating the public, both 
industrial and social to the utility of 
fast, accurate communication. Any- 
thing which helps one form of rapid 
communication, or encourages it, helps 
and encourages all the others. 


WHY ONE BANK PAYS 
ATTORNEY’S FEES 
ON WILLS 


The La Salle National Bank, La 
Salle, Illinois has experimented in build- 
ing up its trust department by offering 
to pay 50 per cent of the cost of 
attorney’s fees for making of wills when 
the bank is made executor. As a result 
of the campaign of which this was 4 
feature, several very important estates 
have been secured and the bank believes 
that the plan is a good one for any 
institution establishing a trust depart- 
ment. In fact, George Barnes, trust 
officer of the bank, says that he believes 
the bank can afford to pay 100 per cent 
of the cost of making wills in a small 
community. 
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ARTHUR A. MILLER IS VICE 
PRESIDENT EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
Mr. Miller was recently elected vice 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- | 
pany of New York. He was formerly 








ARTHUR A. MILLER 


treasurer of this company. Through a 
typographical error, it was announced 
in the February issue of THE BANKERS 
MonTHLy, that he was vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


CALIFORNIA BANK ADDS 
DIRECTORS 


Two strong names were added to the 
directorate of California Bank in the 
election to the board: R. H. Ballard, 
executive vice president and general 
manager of Southern California Edison 
Company and R. D. Matthews, comp- 
troller and member of the executive 
committee of the Union Oil Company. 

R. H. Ballard has long been an in- 
fluence in the development of Los 
Angeles and California. Aside from 
his important work in the publie utility 
field, he has played a prominent part 
in the work of the Community Develop- 
ment Association, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Community Chest and other 
civie organizations. His appointment 
as a director of one of the most prom- 
inent banking groups in the city is an 
index to the regard in which he is held. 

R. D. Matthews has been for many 
years, one of the leaders in the counsels 
of the Union Oil company. 


William A. Lobb has been elected to 
the directors of the Chelsea Exchange 
Bank, New York. He has been associ- 
ated with the bank since 1903 and is at 
present vice president in charge of the 
new branch, opened at 36th street and 
Eighth avenue. Prior to this opening, 
Mr. Lobb was for years in charge of the 
old Chelsea Exchange 34th street 
branch. 


Where should 
| build my next 
branch plant? © 


OLUME increasing by leaps and 

bounds—markets of almost lim- 
itless opportunities. Never in our 
history has big business expanded as 
in recent years. But this rapid growth 
has put additional strains upon the 
machinery of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Big men of industry—planning for 
this expansion—have turned their 
eyes to the Norfolk-Portsmouth area 
of Virginia. Midway on the Atlantic 
Coast Norfolk-Portsmouth is cen- 
trally located to great fields of raw 
materials — cotton —lumber—coal— 
steel—tobacco. From Europe and 
South America come sugar, molasses, 
rubber, iron ore, coffee, heavy chemi- 
cals—at low freight rates. 

For shipments of finished products 
Norfolk-Portsmouth is excelled by 
none. Eight railway systems—linked 
together by a jointly owned belt 
line—carry Norfolk’s products by 
easy short hauls to the great con- 
suming markets. By sea—express 
coastwise steamship service at freight 
tates. 

Norfolk iabor is high class—contented 
—low in cost. Less than 5% is of for- 
eign birth in striking contrast with the 
great cities of the North. Hydro-elec- 
tric and steam power are available at 
low cost. The moderate climate means 
a high health rate, and pleasant living 
conditions permit of all year operation 
of outdoor industries. 

* *# * 

Norfolk’s abundant acreage provides 
excellent plant sites at moderate cost. 
Our Industrial Commission will be glad 
to assist you by preparing an economic 
and engineering analysis of the Norfolk- 


Portsmouth industrial area as related to 
your specific enterprises. All irquiries 
held in confidence. Address Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Industrial Commission, 
Dept. B-1, Chamber of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Va. ; 


Within the last three years over 
100 new industries have come to 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. Among 
them are: 


American Linseed Company 

Dwinnell Wright Company 
(White House Coffee) 

Ford Motor Company 

International Cement Corporation 

Sam Finkelstein & Company 

Stone & Webster 


DIRECT 
ROUTES 
TO EUROPE 
\. AND SOUTH 
AMERICA 
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Quick short hauls to half the population of the United 
States. By sea—express coastwise service at 
freight rates to Atlantic Coast cities 


NORFOLK -PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Three of the buildings 
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occupied by the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, in the course of its development. The present building 


is in the center and is located in the heart cf the St. Louis financial district. The accompanying article tells 


in a fascinating way, the rapid growth of this bank since the days of 1857. 


SINCE THE DAYS OF 1857 
(Continued from page 16) 


pageant of customs and dress from 1857 
to 1927 was presented. In the lobbies 
of the bank was an interesting exhibit 
of old money and other relies of 70 
years ago. A young lady dressed in a 
hoopskirt handed out flowers to visitors. 

The time chosen by the St. Louis 
Building and Savings Association for 
its start was not any too auspicious. 
When its charter was granted, the 
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rumblings of a financial panic were al- 
ready in the air and the background of 
banking in the state was not very en- 
couraging. 

Up to 1837, when the Bank of 
Missouri was established by legislation, 
banking generally had met signal fail- 
ure. The first two institutions had 
failed outright. The state was in a bad 
through establishment of loan 
offices and the issuance of fiat money, 
and a branch United States bank that 
had been operated with some success 
had been closed by veto of President 
Jackson. 


mess 


The Bank of Missouri, however, had 
weathered several severe storms through 
shrewd management and its success in- 
spired other business men, so that the 
early part of 1857 saw a regeneration 
of banking in St. Louis. 

In February of that year a new bank- 
ing code was passed by the legislature 
and seven new institutions were granted 
charters in St. Louis. The St. Louis 
Building and Savings Association, one 
of these, was privileged to engage in 
banking activities as well as the build- 
ing and loan business. As a matter of 
fact, it confined itself from the start to 
banking only. 

The banking law of 1857 was looked 
upon as a progressive step. It provided 
for inspection by a state commissioner 
and gave banks permission to issue two 
dollars in paper for one of paid-up 
capital. The panic of that year, how- 
ever, dealt a blow to banks and greatly 
retarded the growth of the St. Louis 
Building and Savings Association. 

Although it had decided to have a 
capital stock of $500,000, divided into 


1,000 shares of $500 each, by the time 
of the opening on July 6, only $8,500 
had actually been paid in. The records 
show there were 605 subscribers to the 
1,000 shares, no individual taking more 
than six. 

But founders of the new institution 
were no quitters. The blood of the 
sturdy and indomitable pioneer coursed 
in their veins. So energetic were 
Marshall Brotherton, the first president, 
R. M. Funkhouser, vice president, and 
P. A. Ladue, the cashier and treasurer, 
that at the end of 1857 when the storm 
clouds of finance had cleared away, the 
bank had gained a foothold and its 
books showed $36,500 capital stock 
collected. 

Then came the days of the Civil War 
when banking suspensions were numer- 
ous and financial uncertainties filled the 
air. Missouri being a border line state 
between the North and the South, there 
often was a sharp division of St. Louis 
sentiment, resulting in a paralysis of 
business. Through these @onditions, the 
St. Louis Building and Savings <Asso- 
ciation and other banks, felt their way 
cautiously. 

Like an ocean liner groping its way 
through a fog, the new bank emerged 
safely and soundly from the financial 
mist and by January, 1863, its paid-up 
sapital had mounted to $200,000. In 
this year, advantage was taken of a new 
law, and the association reduced the 
par value of its stock to $100 and, re- 
tiring the old stock, issued 2,000 shares 


Bankers are careful of the 


character of their depositors— 
HECO 
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of full-paid stock, making the capital 
$200,000. 

So rapidly did the business grow and 
prosper that less than a year later it 
was decided to increase the capital stock 
to $300,000, which was immediately 
paid in. 

Two years after this, April 11, 1866, 
an important step was taken by di- 
rectors and shareholders by adopting 
a plan to create a surplus fund through 
accumulating profits over a five-year 


period. This idea worked out so well 
that when the five years had elasped, 
the stockholders voted it as a permanent ere cers 


and fixed principle-of the institution. 
Beeause the association had become 
so extensively identified with the com- d Our dan ud e 
mercial activity and advancement of the | ? , 
business interests of the city, it was 
yoted on November 3, 1868, to change 
its name to the “Bank of Commerce.” - 
The word “National” was added to the 


title on December 14, 1889, by taking This institution has accounts 


advantage of the National Bank Act 


and becoming a national banking organ- | representing all lines of busi- 
ization. 

National Bank of Commerce ness and maintains 120,000 

Opened in 1889 : ; ; 

In the meantime, the capital stock | credit files covering virtually 
had been increased $200,000 so that the ° : 
“National Bank of Commerce” opened every important business name 
for business on the morning of Decem- | : ° ” 
ber 16, 1889 with a paid-up capital of In the United States. No mat- 
$500,000, a surplus fund of $1,000,000 ‘ 
and undivided profits of $1,500,000. | ter what your problem, there 1S 


Enlargement of the bank’s scope now 


ealled for additional capital and it was | some officer here who can under- 


increased to $3,000,000 largely through 
conversion of a portion of the undivided stand itand“talk your language” 
profits. 
Three other times since then, the 
capital stock has been enlarged to 
meet the needs of progress—on March 
11, 1899 to $5,000,000; on July 7, 1902 
to $7,000,000 and on February 14, 1907 
to $10,000,000, at which it now. stands. 
A peep back at the St. Louis of 70 


years ago reveals by contrast the ever- | Th CONTINENTAL and 
expanding field and constantly inereas- | é 

ing opportunities for financial service, ME CIA 

such as rendered by the National Bank COM Ri L 


of Commerce. 
In 1857, when the hoopskirt and the BAN KS 
beaver hat were the mode, living was 
comparatively simple. There was not CHICAGO 
the incentive to save for so many things, 
nor to buy so many luxuries as now. In 
those days loans were limited to $1,000 
by the St. Louis Building and Savings RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
Association. Now the same bank deals 
in loans running into the millions. 
The salary of Felix Coste, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Brotherton as president of 
the association was $750 a year, while 
the cashier received $2,250 a year. The 
lowest paid clerk now receives more 
than President Coste got. 
The National Bank of Commerce has 
made its greatest and most noteworthy 
strides under the able guidance of John 
@. Lonsdale, who became president in 
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1915. During his management, there 
have been organized such departments 
as savings, trust, investment, foreign 
advertising and central file. A safe de- 
posit vault was in existence before his 
coming, but under his direction, it has 
grown to an extensive department with 
more than 8,000 boxes in service. 

When the savings department was 
opened on December 10, 1917 there 
were total deposits of $37,349. The 
last statement published on December 
26, 1926, just nine years later, listed 
deposits of $9,967.59—an_ excellent 
showing for less than a decade of 
growth. 

In September 1918, the trust depart- 
ment, the first established in a national 
bank under the Phelan bill, was organ- 
ized. Five months later, it qualified as 
executor of the largest estate ever ad- 
ministered up to that time by a corpor- 
ate executor in Missouri. 

On June 27, 1919, a bond department 
was inaugurated to meet an urgent de- 
mand by patrons for an_ investment 
service. This, five years later, became 
the Federal Commerce Trust Company, 
owned by assenting stockholders of the 
bank. The resources of this young, but 
rapidly expanding company, are now 
listed at $4,642,252. It has special wire 
connections with the East. 

The foreign department likewise 
has advanced until it is now one of the 
largest in the city and transacts an im- 
mense amount of business in foreign 
exchange, travelers checks, letters of 
credit and foreign market transactions. 
With direct connections throughout the 
world, the department offers an indis- 
pensable service to patrons who’ have 
dealings abroad. 
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A special advertising service is furn- 
ished free to correspondent banks each 
month. Hundreds of letters have been 
received from these banks compliment- 
ing the National Bank of Commerce on 
this progressive idea and praising the 
material supplied them. In addition to 
this service, helps on _ direct-mail, 
publicity, or special work is always 
available. 

The central file, established in 1924, 
lists the more than 100,000 customers 
of the bank, with a history of their 
financial dealings and proves a helpful 
factor in developing “leads” to ecus- 
tomers for all departments of the bank. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR 
UNION TRUST OF DETROIT 


Three prominent Detroiters were 
recently added to the directorate of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, aceord- 
ing to an announce- 
ment made by Frank 
W. Blair, president. 
They are: Harry C. 
Bulkley, member of 
the firm of Camp- 
bell, Bulkley and 
Ledyard, one of the 
eity’s outstanding 
law firms, which has been counsel for 
that trust company since its inception 
in 1891; George R. Fink, president of 
the Michigan Steel Corporation, the 
only sheet steel plant in the state and 
a business which has had a phenominal 
growth; Mr. George H. Klein member 
of Clark, Emmons, Bryant and Klein, 
one of Detroit’s oldest and largest law 
firms. 


G. R. Fink 
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is quick to recognize efficiency in banking 
service—and this is why The Midland has 
accumulated more than Twenty Six Millions 
in Resources in less than six years. 
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S. H. ROBBINS, Chairman of the Board 
D. D. KIMMEL, President 
CARL R. LEE, Ist Vice-President | 
J. BRENNER ROOT, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
EMMET W. SAMPLE. Vice-President 
STERLING W.HUBBARD. Vice-President 
NORMAN E. STOODT, Asst. Cashier 
C. C. SIGMIER. Assistant Cashier 
JOS. W. KENNEDY, V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
THOS. E. HANN, Asst. Trust Officer 
KENNETH L. BLISS, Asst. Trust Officer 
C. S. SPRUNG, Auditor 


IDDAND BANK | 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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At the annual meeting of the stoék. 
holders of Farmers & Mechanies Say. 
ings Bank, Troy, Mo., the following 
were elected directors: D. M. Ellis, §. 
R. MeKay, C. A. Copher, J. A. Evers. 
meyer, George Hall, H F. Childers and 
A. A. Kuhne_ The following officers 
were elected: D. M. Ellis, president, §. 
R. MeKay, vice’ president; E. C. Dicken 
horst, cashier; Fred Harrison, assistant 
cashier and R. E. 
cashier. 


Copher, assistant 


NATIONAL BA'NK 
CONSOLIDATIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 
stock need not be surrendered. How- 
ever, the certificates of stock issued jn 
the names of the consolidated banks 
must be surrendered and cancelled and 
new certificates issued in lieu thereof 
in the name of the continuing bank. 

The agreement of consolidation must 
follow closely the prescribed form, 
which requires that it set forth: (a) the 
name of the continuing and of the 
liquidating banks; (b) the name of the 
consolidated bank, that is, the new name 
under which the continuing bank will 
operate; (¢) the amount of the capital 
stock of the new bank, its surplus and 
undivided profits on the date of consol- 
idation, the ratio at which shares of the 
liquidating and the continuing bank 
shall be exchanged for shares of the 
new bank, together with a_ statement 
that the assets contributed by each of 
the banks shall be acceptable to a com- 
mittee of six, three to be appointed by 
the board of directors of each bank, and 
a further statement, that, in the event 
there are not sufficient net 
either association to make good its pro- 
portion of capital and surplus in the 
amount provided for, the shareholders 
of the bank not having sufficient assets 
to maké good its proportion will then 
pay the difference in cash; (d) a state- 
ment that the board of directors shall 
consist .of not fewer than a_ specified 
number nor more than a 
number of shareholders of the new 
bank, and the names of the directors 
for the remainder of the year in which 
the consolidation takes place; and (e) 
a statement that the consolidation shall 
become effective when it shall have been 
ratified by the affirmative vote of the 
shareholders of each of said associa- 
tions owning at least two-thirds of its 
capital stock outstanding, and when it 
shall have been approved by the comp- 
troller of the currency. 

Throughout the law and the regula- 
tions governing the consolidation of na- 
tional banks, there runs, like a red 
thread, the phrase “with the approval 
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of the comptroller of the currency”. 
So, as we have said, the initial official 
step to be taken by national banks pro- 
posing to consolidate is to advise the 
comptroller of the contemplated plan 
and to apply for his approval. 

Before authorizing any of the formal 
proceedings by directors and share- 
holders, the comptroller satisfies himself 
that the condition of the banks is such 
as to warrant approval and that the 
terms of consolidation are unobjection- 
able, that is, that the ratio at which 
stock is exchanged or the price at which 
assets are purchased are fair. 


Consolidations With State Banks 


In this connection, it should be noted 
that when an application is made to 
organize a national bank, it is specifie- 
ally provided: (1) That professional 
promotors be excluded from the organ- 
ization, on the ground that the estab- 
lishment of a national bank must repre- 
sent “a local demand for banking ac- 
commodations”; and (2) that organiza- 
tion expenses must not include any 
commissions for the sale of stock. 

When a national bank 
consolidate with a state bank, the best 
procedure is for such national bank to 
become a state bank and for said state 
bank then to consolidate, or merge, with 
such continuing state bank in accord- 
ance with the laws of the state of its 
incorporation. Similarly, when a state 
bank proposes to consolidate with a na- 
tional bank, the best procedure is for 
such state bank to convert itself into a 
national bank and then to consolidate 
with the national bank in question. 

Some statutes, however, authorize na- 
tional banks to consolidate or merge, 
as the case may be, directly with a state 
bank. The New York statute, for in- 
stance, was recently amended to read: 
“Any national banking association is 
hereby authorized to merge itself into 
a state bank or trust company located 
in the same county, city, town or village 
in the manner prescribed in succeeding 
sections of this article.” 

The constitutionality, however, of 
such a statute, in the opinion of some 
eminent counsel, is doubtful, and some 
national banks loeated in New York 
and consolidating with state banks 
since the passage of this amendment, 
have decided that the longest way 
around, was the shortest way through, 
and have turned thmselves into state 
banks before effecting such a consol- 
idation. 

The consolidation of two national 
banks is likely to involve the considera- 
tion by the officers and attorneys of the 
‘onsolidating banks of the following 
laws, in addition to the National Bank 
Aet and the Federal Reserve Act and 
the regulations of the departments ad- 
ministering them: The Clayton Act 
and Kern Amendment, the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, the Agricultural 
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Credits Act of 1923, the War Finance 
Corporation Act, and the laws and reg- 
ulations governing Government De- 
positories and Postal Savings Depos- 
itories. 

This throws an immense amount of 
work upon every department of the con- 
solidating banks—standard forms must 
be changed, signature cards must be 
brought up to date, and depositors and 
correspondents, especially foreign de- 
positors and correspondents, must be 
notified. 

So, all in all, it is safe to say that 
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Walter Bagehot did not have the opera- 
tions of consolidating national banks 
in mind when, in his famous chapter 
“The Government of the Bank of Eng- 
land” he wrote: “Banking never ought 
to be an exceedingly laborious trade.” 


The Kokomo Trust Company, Fred 
L. Trees, president Kokomo, Indiana, is 
now occupying the same banking room 
with the Citizens National Bank. It 
still continues, however, to operate as 
the Kokomo Trust Company and with 
the same management as_ heretofore. 
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7 our arrests this year, we find 

a number of men who had previ- 

ous records as burglars. They 
have forsaken the burglary pro- 
fession for that of the hold-up man 
and they say that they can get 
money easier by hold-up than through 
the arduous task of burglary. 

The situation can be explained in a 
very few words. There has not been 
sufficient hazard placed in the 
way of the bank hold-up man. 

His returns have been great. 


securities and cash on _ the 
premises to a point where the 
thieves no longer are able to 
get $50,000 in cash and secur 
ities from a bank in a town 
having only one _ policeman. 

The law covering this type 
of crime should provide a 
penalty of not less than ten 
vears with a maximum of life 
imprisonment. We should 
make certain that yeggs will 
get caught through the estab- 
lishment of state vigilante sys- 
tems. This, supported by 
strong investigational forces, 
will bring the results that all 
banks are looking forward to 
which is a reduction of the 
prevailing crime wave to the 
figures of years gone by. 

The bank protection prob- 
lem has many features decided- 
ly peculiar to itself. One of 
these is the organization and 
the mobility of bank thieves. 

We find that the men attack- 
ing banks in the East have al- 
so attacked banks in the West 
and that the yeggs burglarizing in the 
South during the winter are the same 
ones that burglarize the North during the 
summer. The Liberty Bonds stolen 
come through the same sources year 
after year. The headquarters of the 
gang may be in Detroit today and next 
week in Oklahoma. 

To eliminate thieves is a problem for 
more than one bankers’ association. 
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By A. W. De VOURSNEY 
Manager, Protective Department, 
Wisconsin Bankers Association 


Detective service by itself has more 
than proved that it is incapable of ade- 
quately coping with the check man, the 
bandit, or the burglar as these erimes 





have continually increased in spite of 
efficient work on the part of police, 
sheriffs and detective agents. 


Many associations realizing that the 
arrest and conviction of thieves on the 
ridiculously low sentences that were 
formerly incorporated in the state laws 
have followed the action of the Iowa 
Bankers Association in tightening up 
their laws providing a life sentence for 


GUN more POPULAR than TORCH 


It 1s so much easter to take money froma bank in the daytime 
that crooks are giving up the laborious 

e ‘é C 99 

job of “cracking” vaults 


those who engage in bank hold-ups, 
Many have inaugurated the 
vigilante program of armed deputy 
sheriffs in every banking town, 
equipped with rifles, shot guns 
and with a fast car available for 

an emergency. Banks have installed 
silent alarms which connect with police, 
and in eases where towns are not 
policed, with vigilantes. This is show- 
ing the results anticipated. 

To show the difference in 

results obtained by the more 


Those banks having little Stic emi ul modern system of vigilantes 
protection should reduce their * and the results obtained 


through the antiquated method 
of arrest and conviction, the 
California Bankers Association 
in its convention report of 
1926 showed 111 persons ar- 
rested by police, sheriffs, and 
detective agents, and still bank 
attacks continued to inerease. 
The protective committee ree- 
ommended the organization of 
vigilantes. 

The banks of Iowa suffered 
a loss of $250,000 seven years 
ago which was the direct cause 
of building up a state-wide 
organization to cope with at- 
tacks. Within a few years, 
this state reduced losses to 
$2,500. This is not an isolated 
example of the efficiency of the 
vigilante system. 

Illinois has reduced a loss 
of $357,000 in 1924 to about 
$40,000 in 1926. 

Minnesota had suffered 4 
severe continuity of attack 
during 1925 and reported a 
the state convention in June 
that after the organization of 
that state, banks had suffered neither 4 
burglary nor a robbery. 

Wisconsin is rapidly becoming of 
ganized. Under normal conditions, sud 
as existed before 1921, there were only 
a few attacks a year—possibly one r0b- 
bery and two burglaries. During 1926 
we suffered a loss of $219,000 as against 
the previous years’ loss of $11,900. 

Much of this increase can be attrib 
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uted to very weak laws which stipulate 
that if no assault is committed, the 
prison term for hold-up men shall be 
one to ten years. This situation was 
made more intense by a governor who 
has made ridiculous the pardoning 
owers that have been granted by the 
people to the governor in order that 
mistakes might be rectified. The gov- 
ernor’s attitude is naturally reflected in 
the state board of control in whose care 
these thieves are placed by an inde- 
terminate sentence. 

Wisconsin has had another problem 
with this governor in our attempt to 
organize local protection. He has 
publicly announced that he was opposed 
to the formation of any police group in 
the state and in his anything but humble 
opinion announced early in 1926 that 
the banks did not need any additional 
protection. 

It remained for the thieves to dis- 
prove this theory. An increase of al- 
most 2,000 per cent in losses to banks 
last year has proved to the publie that 
the banks do need protection. 

We have been able to convince county 
boards that additional protection is 
necessary and in seven cases, county 
boards have appropriated from $1,000 
to $2,000 to provide arms and equip- 
ment for additional deputy sheriffs act- 
ing without pay in an emergency affect- 
ing life or property. 

Our own record this year shows the 
arrest of 17 hold-up men, but we do not 
anticipate that these arrests will sub- 
stantially reduce the attacks on banks. 
Our counties are organizing. 


We have a number of counties fully 
organized at present. Many counties 
are in the process of organization and 
by spring, we can anticipate being in a 
very favorable position to repel the at- 
tacks of daylight hold-up men. 


ODDITIES IN SAFE 
DEPOSIT EXPERIENCE 


Everything is kept in safe deposit 
hoxes of a large bank, from collar but- 
tons and Indian relies to dinosaur eggs 
and ashes of the dead, according to A. 
L. Weissenborn, vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, who has charge of the Safe De- 
posit Department. 

“While our institution makes it a 
rule not to reveal the secrets of our 
patrons as disclosed through their safe 
deposit boxes,” said Weissenborn, “I 
feel privileged to relate a few incidents 
to which no objections can be made. 

“When Dr. H. M. Whelpley, nation- 
ally-known collector of Indian relies, 
died last June, it was discovered he had 
two large safe deposit boxes here filled 
with arrow heads and stone axes. These 
evidently were the most priceless of his 
thousands of other relies, for his chief 
collection was kept at home. All of the 
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NLY DIEBOLD VAULT DOORS can 
O give you the protection against the 
oxy-acetylene torch afforded by the Die- 
bold Thermatic Lock. This device is an 
exclusive Diebold feature, protected by 
Diebold patents. Banks equipped with 
these doors receive a 10% preferential 
rating on burglary insurance, approved 
by Underwriters Laboratories. 


Only Diebold Vault Doors can give you 
the protection afforded by the Diebold 
Daylight Automatic Lock. This device 
is patented and is an exclusive Diebold 
feature. 


These are but two of the noteworthy im- 
provements in vault door construction 
that prove beyond question, the suprem- 


acy of Diebold Vault Doors. 
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articles here were neatly arranged and 
numbered, so as to identify their age 
and the locality from which they came. 

“Then there is the case of a man who 
evidently had had so much trouble with 
the elusive collar button that he hit on 
the idea of building up a collection of 
them. Employes noted he came in fre- 
quently, but it was not until his box 
had been opened after death that we 
learned of his hobby. There they were 
in large number—collar buttons of all 
sizes, shapes and styles—nothing else 
of value in his belongings. 

“A Civil War veteran, was one of our 
eustomers. Upon death, his relatives 
discovered he had stored away his pen- 
sion claims and government vouchers 
for several years. None of them had 
been cashed, but all likely were good 
for his heirs. 

“At least two of the boxes in our 
vault are known to contain the ashes of 
persons who have been cremated. 

“In my 15 years of service here, not 
a single article stored in our vault has 
been lost, although absent-minded pa- 
trons sometimes report they have missed 
something. In every ease the patron 


For Sale 


Modern Bank Equipment, 
used but few years—in good 
condition. 








Seven Bronze and Marble tel- 
lers cages, with complete equip- 
ment. 

Eight Oak Desks, with lino- 
leum tops. 

Fifteen Chairs, three Tables. 

Five customers desks. 

Grille work for larger number 
of cages if desired. 

Will sell in part or whole. 


Address, CASHIER 


Second Northwestern 
State Bank 


2954 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, III. 
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built on character— 
HECO 





Banks “‘sell’’ their customers 


on character— 
HECO 


1397%. 
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has later acknowledged his error and 
apologized to us. 

“One man excitedly reported he was 
shy $10,000 in bonds. We told him he 
must have made some error—to go 
home and check up and let us hear from 
him. Three days later he called on the 
telephone. ‘I’m ashamed to confess,’ 


* * 


* 


——— 


he said, ‘those bonds I reported missino 
—I sold them several weeks ago.’ , 

“Another patron checked his posses. 
sions and said four $1,000 bonds were 
gone. Again we advised him to make 
an inquiry at home. He discovered his 
wife had taken out the bonds and failed 
to tell him. 


* * 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE HELD UP 


An intimate account of a hold-up that shows 
how the modern bandit works 


By J. E. BROUGHTON 
Cashier, Bank of Brodhead, Brodhead, Wis. 


N August 27, 1926, about three 
minutes to four, when a_ hold-up 
was the farthest thing from the minds 
of anyone in the bank, two men walked 
in and ordered us to put up our hands. 
I was writing a draft for a customer 
and noticed the two men when they 
came hurriedly into the bank. I re- 
member thinking that they acted as 
though one was trying to get in ahead 
of the other. We close at four o’clock 
and I thought these young men were in 
a hurry to get in before we closed. The 
thought flashed through my mind that 
they were working on the road contract 
west of town and had checks to cash. 
I once more looked down at my draft 
register. The next I remember was 
that I heard someone drop to the floor 
inside of the grill in the front part of 
our office where our president, Mr. 
Gardner, was sitting. It sounded as 
though someone had fallen with some 
force. 
I looked up quickly, and as I did so, 
I saw one of the young fellows place 
his hand on Mr. Gardner’s shoulder and 
tell him to sit quiet. At the same time 
he was pulling his other hand out of 
the bosom of his shirt and when the 
hand came out, it had in it a long- 
barreled black revolver. 
Before I could think, he had regained 


his footing and the gun was out and: 


pointed at me through the wicket in the 
partition between Mr. Gardner’s room 
and our working room back of the 
counter. With a sneer on his face, he 
was telling me to put my hands up. 

I did not obey immediately. It was 
not through bravery, but I was so sur- 
prised that I did not 
was saying. 


realize what he 


I remember glancing into the lobby 
where the customers were and I saw the 
other young man drawing his gun from 
inside his shirt bosom and covering the 
eustomers. 


All of this time our window curtains 
were up and the front door open, it 
being a nice warm afternoon. 


I heard the hold-up man who was 
covering me with a gun say something 
once more, but even then I did not 
realize that he was telling me to put my 
hands up. I noticed that Mr. Gardner's 
hands were up and he called to me and 
said, “George, put up your hands.” 

When the president spoke, the sound 
of his voice brought me to my senses 
and I realized that we were being held 
up. Up went my hands and a feeling 
that I ean not deseribe came over me. 
It was not a feeling of fear but a feel- 
ing as though everything was dropping 
away. I presume it was a shock. 

We had talked about hold-ups and 
what we would do in ease of a hold-up 
and here was one going on right under 
our eyes. We were participating in it 
and it all seemed so different from what 
we had talked about. I ean not deseribe 
the feeling except to say that I felt as 
though I had been struck on the head 
and dazed. 

The hold-up man then told Mr. 
Gardner to get into the room where we 
were. Then he ordered all of us to lie 
down on the floor far enough in the 
room to give him plenty of space to 
work. 

This we did. 

He produced what we thought to be 
a flour sack from somewhere and begat 
picking up the money from the counter 
and out of the drawers. The robber 
who was taking care of the customers in 
the lobby had hurried them around to 
the little room at the back where he 
guarded them. There were six custoll- 
ers, and he closed the door leading ou! 
into the lobby and held the customers 
in this little room, while he stood in the 
door leading to the work room where 
we were lying on the floor. 

Just at this time I heard 
come in and pull the curtains and clos 
the door, which oceurred at just about 
four o’clock, the time we always clos 
the door and pull the curtains every 
day. The people outside then supposed 
that we had closed for the day, ana did 


someone 
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not investigate. 

Our policeman had been 
of town to take a 
eounty jail and our 
away for the 
wife’s people. 


called out 
prisoner to the 
janitor had been 
afternoon visiting his 
These men are generally 
around every night at time. 

The holding the customers, 
kept telling the other fellow to keep 
quiet and hurry and not to overlook the 
money in the drawers. 

After the money was taken out of 
the drawers and chests the bandit asked 
me for the gold. I told him the 
was in the chest. He made me open 
the chest for him and he dug out some 
more currency and bonds and once more 


closing 
robber 


gold 


asked for the gold. I told him that 
everything was in the chest. He did 


not seem to be able to find the gold and 
he said to me, “Damn you, you are lying 
to me. Where is that gold?” [I still 
insisted that everything the 
chest, but for some reason or other he 
overlooked the gold, although it 
right before his eyes. 

I think he was somewhat excited. 
After he had taken everything in sight 
the bandits told us to get up and, to- 
gether with the six customers, they 
started to put us in the back room of 
the bank, but after they had looked into 
this room and saw a door leading down 
cellar, they said that would not do and 
that we would have to go into the vault. 
They brought us back and put us into 
the vault. Our vault door is somewhat 
complicated however, and they were not 
able to close it at once. 

I did not believe that they would 
close the large door on us, but I was 
not frightened until they began closing 
the big door and it began to bind on 
the bridge leading to the vault. When 
they lifted the bridge to get the outside 
door closed, I thought perhaps they did 
mean to lock us in. 

At this point I objected and stepped 
out of the vault and told they 
must not close that door. 

After talking over the situation be- 
tween themselves, one of them said, 
“They have been pretty decent. Suppose 
that if they promise to stay in the vault 
while we get away, we promise not to 
lock them in?” 

Our president, spoke up and said, 
“We promise to stay in if you will not 
lock the door.” 

They agreed to this, and I stepped 
back into the vault once more and the 
grill door was closed on us; but this door 
we could open from the inside, and there- 
for, we were not in any danger. The 
robbers then turned and walked the full 
length of the lobby and went out the 
front door. 

Their car was parked along the side- 
walk in front of the bank and just at 
the right time, the third man got out of 
the car, came in and pulled the curtains 
and closed the door and went out and 
got back into the ear. 


was in 


was 


them 


I did not see 








This Intimate Portrait 


of the Sargent & Greenleaf Sealed Key 
Changeable lock for safe deposit boxes 


explains why 


it gives maximum security not only to 
the renter but to the banker as well 





1. Bole cast solid—not 
built up. 





2. Horn cast in one piece 
with cover, insuring 
rigidity, durability, se- 
curity. 


3. Tumblers and fence es- 
pecially designed to pre- 
vent picking. 


4. Key plug of cast 


bronze, insuring reg- 
istering of key on 
tumblers. 


- Solid posts for attach- 


ing screws, insuring tree 
movement of tumblers. 


6. Case of heavy cast bronze. 


Write on your letterhead for descriptive folder 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Makers of “Bank Locks for: 


MAIN VAULT DOORS 
VAULT DAY GATES 
TELLERS’ WICKETS 
TELLERS’ CAGES 
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this man, although I heard him. 

There were ten of us in the vault, and 
as soon as the hold-up men had gone 
out and we heard the car speed away, 
we came out and spread the alarm. 

The bandits went north out of town 
on highway 20 and they threw roofing 
tacks by the thousands on the cement so 
that all the cars coming and going re- 
ceived flat tires immediately and the 
road was blocked. 

The took about $8,000 in 
cash and $7,500 in negotiable bonds 
and a lot of papers that were of con- 
siderable value to the bank but of no 
value to them. 

On November 15 these papers were 
found under a culvert nine miles south 
of Elgin, Illinois, and were returned to 
us, but in a very mutilated condition. 


robbers 
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CASHIERS’ ‘LOCKERS 
EMERGENCY DOORS 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
GRILLE GATES 








They were still in the sack that we saw 
them thrown into here on the afternoon 
of August 27, but the sack was nearly 
rotted away and that sack that we 
thought was a flour sack turned out to 
be a pillow ease. 

It seems to me that the only real 
protection, if a bank can afford to do- 
to have a watchman on duty 
somewhere in the bank during the work- 
ing hours. He should be protected by 
armor plate, but at the same time be in 
a position where he could take in all of 
the banking room and with instructions 
to shoot to kill. 

For smaller banks that can not 
afford this kind of protection, I would 
recommend the silent alarm system, ex- 
tending to three or four different points 
in the city with men at those points. 


so, 1S 








A MECHANICAL means of discover- 


ing a forgery is announced by a 
German manufacturer. The photo- 
graph reproduced herewith shows what 
is known asa lamp. The manufacturer 
claims that this lamp will enable a 
banker or criminal investigator to de- 
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Photograph by International News Reel 


termine whether the signature on a doe- 
ument is a forgery. It is claimed that 
this lamp will show immediately any 
difference in inks that would otherwise 
not be readily determined by the naked 
eye. 


THE BANKER’S LIBRARIAN 


He that loveth a book will never want a wholesome counselor. 
—Isaac Barrow 


Tax-Exempt Securities and the Surtax 

Charles O. Hardy, and the council 
and staff of the Institute of Economics, 
compiled this most important informa- 
tion on this much diseussed subject. 
The specific question: Should tax- 
exempt securities be abolished and 
should the surtax be drastically lower- 
ed, is thoroughly discussed in an im- 
partial manner. 

“Tax-Exempt Securities and _ the 
Surtax” is published by The MacMillan 
Company, New York. The price is $2. 


English, French, and German Banking 
Terms 

For those banks that have business 
with foreign correspondents, this new 
publication is especially planned. In 
parallel columns are given the terms and 
phrases used in banking transactions in 
the three languages. The book is 


arranged in dictionary form and its 
principal feature is that the accepted 
phrases used between banks are given in 
the three languages. “English, French 
and German Banking Terms” is pub- 
lished by Effingham Wilson, 16 Copthall 
Ave. E. C. 2 London, the price is 10 
shillings. 
101 Window Displays 

To show the actual experiences of 
financial institutions in every part of 
the United States that have pioneered 
in window displays, is the chief pur- 
pose of this book, according to M. E. 
Chase, the author. It is also designed 
to help the advertising manager bridge 
over those days when not an original 
idea will come to his rescue. 

Every branch of banking has been 
included in the sample displays de- 
scribed and pictured. <A large part of 


these can be readily worked out in smal] 
town banks as well as in city banks, 4 
part of one chapter is reprinted from 
Rand MeNally’s publication, THe Bank. 
ERS SERVICE BULLETIN which features 
window display articles almost every 
month. 

“101 Window Displays” is published 
by the Bankers Publishing Company, 
New York City. 


Getting Ahead in the Bank 

To those bank exeeutives who are so 
busy with responsibilities and duties of 
their offices that they cannot spare the 
time adequately to acquaint their clerks 
and tellers with the most modern and 
most effective methods of handling 
their work, this new book by Herbert 
Dee Ivey will be especially welcomed. 
The book is designed particularly for 
new clerks and those who have been 
advanced from one position to another. 

The various chapters take up the 
work of messengers, collectors, clearing 
house clerks, statement clerks, book- 
keepers, tellers, account. tellers, 
note department, collection department, 
auditing department, stenographers, 
telephone exchange, and personnel de- 
partment. 

“Getting Ahead In The Bank” is 
published by the Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. The price is $1.50. 


new 


The Financial Policy of Corporations 

This book, by Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Associate Professor of Finance, Har- 
yard University, comprises 1,281 pages 
of carefully organized information on 
financial policy. 

This is one of the most important 
subjects for the modern banker in in- 
dustrial sections. Principal features 
are: Complete information on_ types 
of securities issued, promotion, admin- 
istration of income, expansion, failure 
and reorganization, and _ investments. 

The present work is a newly revised 
edition published by The Ronald Press 
Company, No. 15 East 26th Street, 
New York City. The price is $10. 

Eliminate Unprofitable Accounts 

In an account of a conversation with 
Perey H. Johnston of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, B. C. Forbes 
quotes him in the February 1, issue of 
Forbes Magazine as follows: 

“Any banker can scramble to save 
something from the wreckage after 4 
concern fails. We make it our business 
to study the condition of our eustomers 
so as to be able to scent failure long 
before it occurs. If, after we do all we 
‘an to straighten things out, a concert 
persists in unwise, unprofitable policies, 
we feel obliged to ask them to do theif 
banking somewhere else. One bad fail- 
ure can wipe out the profits of 8 
hundred other accounts. The profit pe 
account is so small we have to guard 
against losses very vigilantly. 
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“We have cooperated with our cus- 
tomers whole-heartedly, but whenever 
an occasion arose where a customer per- 
sisted in pursuing a dangerous course, 
we parted company with him. Keeping 
down our losses has raised our profits.” 


Applied Budgeting 

This new book is by Henry Bruere, 
third vice president, and Arthur Laza- 
rus, consultant, Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and formerly chief of the 
cost accounting bureau of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

It is a 248 page*book, in a substan- 
tial binding suggesting budget proced- 
ures for 11 branches of industry in- 
duding, oil, railroads, banks, news- 
papers and magazines, contracting and 
construction, metal-working, depart- 
ment store, cannery, hotel, ice-cream, 
and garment. 

This wide treatment is authoritative 
because of the cooperation of success- 
ful business men in these various in- 
dustries. 

“Applied Budgeting” is published 
by the A. W. Shaw Company, Cass, 
Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago. The 
price is $7.50. 


The Office Appliance Manual 


The purpose of this book is to pro- 
vide an authoritative text book on all 
office appliances, to give an uncolored 
description of each office machine, 
device, and system, for the benefit of 
business men who may be planning the 
betterment of their office work, and to 
provide executives and other workers 
in the office appliance industries with 
a hand book on the industry itself. 

Office procedure and efficiency are 
emphasized and complete information 
about each office appliance is given. 
This includes special machinery for 
banks such as coin handling machinery 
and takes up not only one make but 
all makes, illustrating and deseribing 
them completely. 

“The Office Appliance Manual” is 
published by the National Association 
of Office Appliance Manufacturers, 660 
Cass Street, Chicago, Illinois. The 
Price is $6.50. 


Handling Stop Payments 

“Easing The Curse of Stop Pay- 
ments,” is the completely comprehen- 
sive title of a recent booklet published 
by the Bankers Printing Company of 
San Francisco. 

The author is Kenneth A. Millican, 
Manager of the central service depart- 
ment for the Pacifie National Bank. 
He has disclosed some unusually help- 
ful information concerning the proper 
handling of stop payments. 

The booklet will be of real help to 
every bank bookkeeper, teller and op- 
erating official. “Easing The Curse of 


Do you know 
of any other 
safe deposit lock 
with these advantages? 


(1) A lock that keeps the secret 
of its proper key up to the 
moment of renting. 


(2) A lock that compels the box 
renter to be the first and only 
handler of its keys. 


(3) A lock that absolutely and 
equally protects the bank, 
the vault custodian and the 





The Special Cabinet 

for the “Sealed-Key” 

Envelopes for Noe 
3701 CC Lock 


customer. * 


(4) A lock that does away with 
the open key tray. 


(5) A lock that does not have to 
be drilled when both keys are 
lost. 


(6) A lock that takes care of the 
problem of “surrenders.” 


The new Yale Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock No. 3701 CC has 
all these advantages—and more. 


Let us tell you about it. Write for a most interesting “‘sealed 
key”’ safe deposit lock bulletin. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


Stop Payments,” Bankers Printing 
Company, San Franciseo, 25 cents. 


An Introduction to Money and Credit 

This 467 page book by James Dysart 
Magee, head of the Department of Eco- 
nomies of New York University is a 
text for beginners and not a treaties 
for advanced students. It gives a com- 
prehensive treatment of most of the 
subjects presented. A fuller treatment 
than usual is given to price movements 
in general and in particular groups and 
the interrelations between price move- 
ments of different groups. 

The book is designed especially for 
students in schools of commerce who 
wish to take a course in money and 


credit and for students in liberal art 
colleges for studying money and bank- 
ing. 

“An Introduction to Money and 
Credit” is published by F. S. Crofts & 
Company, New York City. 
is $3.50. 


The price 


Devlin, Merrill, Price & Bennett, Ine., 
financial sales and advertising counsel- 
lors of Chieago. because of their rapid 
growth the past year, have been forced 
to seek enlarged quarters. They have 
recently moved from the Wrigley Build- 
ing to more commodious quarters in the 
Lake-Michigan Building, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue. 
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AMERICAN WALNUT FOR BEAUTY 


The advantages of the wood that now enjoys almost universal 
popularity for furniture and paneling 


HE and versatility of 

American walnut in the making of 
exquisite furniture has been common 
knowledge for many years. It has 
been only since the war, however, that 
its possibilities have been fully realized 
in wall paneling. Previous to that time 
the rich interior was of golden oak or 
a dark striped mahogany. 


variety 


In banks, especially, the red mahog- 
any and later, the “black” was standard 
for the board room. 


In the new buildings since the war, 
there has been almost a complete change 
in style. Our leading architects have 
turned to walnut in the better class of 
work. - 

The reasons for this change have 
been several. In the first place, wal- 





By GEORGE N. LAMB 


nut’s strength and stability have long 
been a tradition. 

It has been the choice of generations 
ot master craftsmen as a perfect wood 
for cabinet making. 

It is preferred for its known ability 
to take punishment of every day use 
and keep its beauty. 

It shows the dirt and grime of the 
city very little and thus requires a min- 
imum of eare. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to wal- 
nut’s trustworthiness as a cabinet wood 
is its exclusive use for gunstocks, both 
for the military rifle and the sporting 
piece. It is used for airplane propel- 








’ Designed for the Thornton National Bank, Nevada, Missouri 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRY 


J. H. WISE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Inc. 


Bank Builders - Designers - Engineers - Manufacturers 


Syndicate Trust Building I a a 


lers and for automobile steering wheels. 

The outstanding reason, however, 
why walnut has gone into so many fine 
interior jobs has been the unending 
variety of its figure and pattern. 

Every log has an individual figure. 
No two are just alike. For small panels 
and large panels, for short panels and 
long panels, for narrow panels and 
wide panels, there is a choice of figure 
that fits the architect’s design. 

After he has done a big and beauti- 
ful job in walnut he can turn around 
and do another in walnut that is entire- 
ly different from the first one. Both may 
be beautiful, but both are distinctive 
and entirely individual. 

You may get some idea of the variety 
of effects possible in walnut from a 
study of the luxurious display windows 


Experience 
....in Bank Building 


The original planning and design are not sufficient 
unless followed by capable construction methods—the 


result of experience. 


Overlooking this fact is an error 


too frequently made and revealed only when settle- 
ment, shrinkage, and the other results of poor con- 
struction later become apparent. 

The many buildings we have erected during the past 


29 years attest our ability to serve you. 


We place the 


Designing and Engineering, and all the important details 
of Construction, under the immediate supervision at all 


times of capable Engineers. 
A consultation will not obligate you—and 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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INTERIOR VIEW 


HOME BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Ashland Ave. and Division St. 
Chicago, III. 


Officers 


PETER L. EVANS President 
L. H. PRYBYLSKI Vice President 
Ee er Es 6b bo a dddwedeewindeneeecwased Vice President 
PE Sex GEE nssacccdadnauvucscousasedase Vice President 
PAUL DRYMALSKI Vice President 
eR; Pe denies vakdecedkssdavedecdaweideaeeenes Cashier 
PRRs TO io ia hese a cicncidccicceads Assistant Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS INTERIORS 
BANK BUILDINGS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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American walnut has been used to make the directors’ room of the Sheridan Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago one of the most inspiring rooms of its kind. 
Both wall panels and furniture are made of this beautiful wood 


in one of the large cities. There may 
be a dozen on a single street and yet 
each is distinctive, making a_ perfect 
background for the display of mer- 
chandise. 

The walnut panel as used for walls 
is a “built-up” product set in a frame 
or moulding of solid walnut. The 
built-up panel is called “plywood” 
which is several layers of wood glued 
together. The center layer is of chest- 
nut, oak, or white pine and is called 
the “core.” On both sides of this 
strong thick core are glued thin sheets 
of yellow poplar, rotary cut to give 
a smooth, unbroken surface. 

Lastly on both sides are added the 
walnut veneers. In making the panel, 
waterproof glues are used, that are so 
strong that the joints are stronger than 
the oak or even the walnut wood itself. 

The skillful panel maker, who 
knows how to select and match his 
veneers, has become a veritable artist. 
He is aided in his work by the fact that 


walnut veneers are cut with a _ knife. 
That means that the pattern of the 
“bottom” of one sheet of veneer is 
identical with the figure in the “top” 
of the sheet that is next cut from the 
log. 

By side-matching or end-matching 
as one would open two leaves of a book, 
the figure on both sides of the panel 
is identical and makes a symmetrical 
pattern. 

As a matter of fact, since none of the 
wood is removed as sawdust, in the 
cutting of walnut veneers, the figure 
is practically identical in several 
sheets. This allows the four-piece mateh- 
ing which makes a panel that is sym- 
metrical in both dimensions of the 
panel. 

In addition to the endless possibilities 
that this matching gives the panel 
maker, he also has many types of wood 
from which to choose. Besides the 
variety of pattern that comes with each 
tree, there is great variety in the 


An illustration of the beautiful panels that can be made with American walnut 


method of cutting. 

The log may be “sliced” or cut on a 
rotary lathe. If cut on a lathe, it may 
be full rotary, half round or back ext, 
Each type of cutting produces different 
effects, and each may be varied by the 
position in which the log is put on the 
machine. 

As a matter of fact, walnut veneers 
are so individual that they cannot be 
sold on grade like oak veneers or as 
lumber. They are sold on “sample,” 
three to five representative sheets be. 
ing taken from the cutting of each piece 
put on the machine. 

Logs, stumps, burls, and crotches ql- 
so offer very distinctive types of figure, 

In practice, the experienced arcehi- 
tect approves the veneer selection be- 
fore the panels are made. Often both 
the woodworker and the architect go 
over the samples and select the wood 
for the job. In this way, the architect 
selects just the pattern the job requires 
and the experience of the woodworker 
in panel making insures that the wood 
selected is suitable for the job. 

Not long ago, I learned of a job 
where the architect designed panels 
eight feet high for a bank. He then 
chose four-piece stumpwood for these 
panels. The woodworker was _ without 
experience in walnut and attempted to 
fill the specification. The job went 
wrong because stumpwood is only 
about three feet long so a six-foot panel 
is the limit. Stumpwood shows to best 
advantage in panels not over four or 
five feet high. 

In England, for generations, walnut 
has been the accepted wood for bank 
work as it gives the premises an air of 
dignity and stability. At the same time 
it makes the bank less cold and formal 
than all stone and plaster. 

Psychology is used more in business 
today than in bygone years. As a re- 
sult, the tendency is to temper the cold 
stateliness of marble with the inviting 
warmth of rich woodwork. The frien¢- 
ly smile and “homey” surroundings 
develop good will abundantly. 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 


has received innumerable laurels 
in the banking world, has been further 
honored by being elected president of 
the St. Louis Cleaning House Ass0- 
ciation. Mr. Lonsdale is now head of 
the Bankers’ Club of St. Louis, a d- 
rector representing finance on_ the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
board and a Class A director of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Board. 


who 
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HIS is the interior of the 

new home of the Columbia 
State Savings Bank which we 
have just completed and was 
formally opened on December 
18th last.- Floors of Vermont 
marble with Belgium Black in- 
serts. Bank screen of Bottachino 
marble with counters of Black 
and Gold. Walls finished with 
Zenitherm. Note the large ex- 
panse of skylight, doing away 
with artificial light ‘in the 
daytime. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains in- 
formation of interest to 
banks contemplating 
building. 


‘WRITE TODAY” 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 
design of proposed building. 
2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 
conjunction with owner. 

3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 







NATIONAL CITY CO. 
PLANS 31-STORY BUILDING 


Plans for the construction of a 31- 
story office building at 52 Wall Street, 
fo be known as the National City Com- 
pany Building, are announced by 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank and of its invest- 
ment affiliate, the National City Com- 
pany. The structure, which is expected 
to be ready for occupancy on May 1, 
1928, is designed to house the overflow 
of the National City organization and 
to provide space for its future growth. 
About half of the building will be oe- 
eupied by the National City and the 
balance will be available for general 
occupancy. 

The building will be of stone and 
brick, fireproof, and will have a total 
floor area of 350,000 square feet. It will 
have a frontage of 45 feet on Wall 
Street, extending through to Pine, where 
it will have a frontage of 88 feet, with 
entrances on both streets. It is expected 
that the cost will be about $5,000,000. 

The building has been designed by 
McKim, Mead & White. 

Through the construction of the new 
building, the National City organiza- 
tion will be able to bring under a single 
roof all of its various activities, for 
which space is not available in the head- 
quarters at 55 Wall Street. Some of 
the subsidiaries of the company are in 





39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


leased quarters and in addition, the Na- 
tional City organization rents for 
storage and other purposes quarters in 
various parts of the city, several thou- 
sand square feet being leased in the 
financial district alone. 


NEW DETROIT BANK 


The Joseph M. Vigliotti Bank has 
moved into new quarters. The opening 
was reported a big success. Although 
the bank was not opened until noon 
and the weather was two below zero, 
about 2,500 people attended and de- 
posits were increased about 17 per 
cent. 

The bank interior and the counters 
are all of Italian white marble. The 
grille work is solid bronze and _ bullet- 
proof glass. The bank and vault are 
proteeted with the latest protective de- 
vices. The building is 32 feet wide 
and 100 feet long and constructed of 
white brick and stone. The architect is 
I. A. Zakrzewski. Mr. Vigliotti was his 
own builder. 


Benjamin W. Morris, of 101 Park 
avenue, New York, has been chosen 
architect for the new building of the 
bank of New York and Trust Company. 
Mr. Morris was formerly president of 
the New York chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and a past mem- 
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ber of the art commission of the City 


of New York. He has recently been 
appointed by President Coolidge to be 
a member of the National Commission 
of Fine Arts. Mr. Morris was the de- 
signer of the Cunard Building at 25 
Broadway, aad the new building of the 
Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 


The Central Mercantile Bank of 
New York City is to have a permanent 
home at Fifth Avenue and 44th Street. 
C. Stanley Mitchell, president of the 
bank announces that a lease has been 
secured for 21 years on the banking 
floors of the 36 story Delmonico Build- 
ing, recently completed on the site of the 
old Delmonico restaurant. As a result 
of this lease, the building will be known 
as the “Central Mercantile Bank Build- 
ing.” 


The Central National Bank and Trust 
Company of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
has autherized enlargement of its uar- 
ters. The work contemplates the re- 
moval of the vaults as now placed to a 
new foundation; the erection of a new 
safe deposit vault; the removal of the 
entire bookkeeping department to the 
second floor and the rebuilding of the 
entrance to the offices of the building. 
This bank has had a splendid history 
of growth and feels that more room is 
essential. 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF HOUSTON ELECTS 


S. F. Carter, who organized the 
Second National Bank of Houston, 


Texas, on May 1, 1907, as the Lumber- 
mans National, and has been its pres- 
ident since organization, requested the 
board of directors to create the office 
of chairman of the board and assign 
him to that position, in order that Guy 
M. Bryan, who has been active vice 
president since organization, could be 
elevated to the presidency. 

Mr. Carter stated that Mr. Bryan 
has been his faithful, competent and 
loyal associate for almost 20 years, and 
he felt that he is entitled to the advance- 
ment. 

“Two others deserved promotions,” 
says an official statement “were made, 
that of J. A. Fite and L. R. Bryan, Jr., 
from the positions of assistant vice 
presidents to that of active vice pres- 


idents. These young men came with 
the bank years ago in subordinate 


capacities and have proved their merits 
and are entitled to this substantial 
recognition. The Second National be- 
lieves in the policy of developing and 
recognizing the talent and faithfulness 
of its employes. 

“Mr. Carter will continue. active with 
the bank as heretofore, the only change 


Banks should buy the 


same way— 
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being in that of title. He is proud of 
the progress of the bank, and expects 
it to continue a worthy factor in the 
development of Houston and Texas.” 


HEADS NEW FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Norman B. Meyer, for the past 


seven years managing director of the 
Institute and 


Bankers Extension pro- 











NORMAN B. MEYER 


duction manager of the Thrift Syndi- 
cate Company, Chicago, is now pres- 
ident of a recently organized concern. 

It is styled the Meylen Company, 








First National Bank 
of Madison, 
Madison, Indiana 


the First National Bank of Madison, Indiana— built of 


Preriees above is the new home we recently erected for 


Bedford stone, with a Classic front, featured panel entrance 


and blue stone base. 


Our “guaranteed cost” form of contract on this building 
secured a substantial saving for the owners. 


Let us tell you how we can do the same for you. 


Inquiries for full information welcome— no obligation 


algerie COMPAN 
- - BANK BUILDERS .- - 


1461 First National Bank Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


specializing in financial advertising, 
with particular concentration on the 
production of a series of large size 
photographie studies from life designed 
for display in bank 
lobbies. 


windows and 


HIBERNIA BANK MAKES 
GOOD REPORT 


The board of directors of the Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans, held the annual organization 
meeting of the bank January 19th, and 
received from President Hecht and his 
associates reports of the activities of 
the various departments. 

These reports reflect the fact that the 
bank has enjoyed a prosperous year, 
as indicated by the figures in the annual 
statement of December 31, 1926, which 
shows capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits of $4,720,000, deposits of $52,- 
032,000, and total resources of $62, 
200,000. 

The re-elected all 


directors officers, 


The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, announces the following ad- 
vancements. Wm. Metzler is made as- 
sistant cashier, and manager of the say- 
ings department to take the place of 
R. R. Olson who is now assistant cashier 
in the commercial department. 


WHAT TO USE AS 
FLOORING 


(Continued from page 18) 


spots wash off. Lighted matches, cigars 
and cigarettes have no effeet upon rub- 
ber tile for they do not even leave a 
spot. Grinding sand and dirt brought 
in on the feet of visitors on muddy days 
does not wear down the rubber flooring. 
This up-to-date flooring material is 
made in different thicknesses according 
to where it will be used. Where traffic 
is to be heaviest, thicker tile is, of 
course, recommended. There is also a 
great variety in designs which makes 
it possible to work out various harmon- 
ious effects in different parts of the 
bank building. 
Baseboard material is made to mateb 
the different kinds of rubber flooring. 
It has been found that sometimes the 
plain colors show footprints, but if 
the marbleizd rubber tile is used, no 
footprint marks are left on the floor 
either in dry or rainy weather. 
Rubber tile is especially adaptable 
in remodeling jobs. It can be laid on 
any kind of a smooth floor and ean be 
put in place without undue interruption 
of the work of the bank employes. 
The noiseless feature of rubber floor- 
ing is important, for the lack of noise 
helps to’ provide the necessary dignity 
in banking operation and is also less 
distracting to the workers. Rubber 
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; lind Sid 
A Blind Side 
d t public’s opinion of a bank is fixed largely by 
three factors: the bank’s statement, its personnel, 
and its building. The “good” bank, in the public 
mind, is the one that } gay the same strong im- 
pression from each of these angles. The- steadiest 


growing banks are those which keep the three factors 
in balance, not depending upon excellence in any one ’ 





“ to offset weakness in the others. 
n Strong personnel can make a bank, can literally 
id force it to grow. But a strong personnel wastes much 
is of its energy when it must force a bank to success 
of against the impediment of a poor building. 
The Bank and its Building are almost one in the 
he public mind. House a bank in a building which pic- 
r, tures the strength of that bank’s personnel and its state- 
al ment, and you have added a strong link in the evidence 7 
ch upon which a favorable public opinion is based. Peoples Trust Co, Mt’ —- Frackville, Penna. 
ed 


r TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


i The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 


8s. ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS 

SHALL we send you a copy of our Book ‘Building TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Penna. 
nk ; the Bank for Business’? Leonard P. Ayres, Vice- Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy 
d- President of the Cleveland Trust Company, says of it, of “Building the Bank for Business”. 
iS- “I am genuinely interested in the subject and the we 
v- book.’’ You will find unexpected suggestions in its ; 7 
of 138 pages. The coupon will bring it to you without Address: —_—. 
- cost or obligation. Just fill it out and mail. : 











flooring is also recommended because binder. The sheets are then cut into needed, and requires no varnishing or 

of its sanitary qualities and its long _ tiles of various sizes one half inch thick. waxing. 

life. These tiles are all brown in color, Clay tiles made especially for floor- 
From the standpoint of noise, it varying from very light to deep choco- ing purposes, are used in some banks 

is interesting to know that architects late with gradations between according with very pleasing effects. 





. usually design a banking room with to the duration of the baking process. This tile, of course, can be made in 
. special acoustical ceilings to absorb the By varying combinations of tile sizes a variety of colors and designs can be 
ht noise, but when rubber flooring is used, and the three shades of brown, cork tile impressed into the tile for decorative 
i it is often unnecessary to give further can be laid in a great variety of attrae- and border purposes. In color and 
ig. consideration to noise absorption for tive designs. From the architectural design this drawing material can be 
‘ the rubber has a tendency to accomplish and decorative standpoints, it is a de- especially made to harmonize with the 
ng this. sirable floor. Cork tile wears remark- decorative features of the interior of 
fie The modern rubber floor is not dented ably well and lasts for years with little the banking room. This is used quite 
of by heavy furniture or rolling trucks, 0 10 upkeep expense. It is easily kept largely in lobbies and is not specially 
a that is, no mark is left when the weight clean by washing or serubbing as recommended for working spaces. 
ces is removed. This is accomplished by the 
n- use of tremendous hydraulic pressure 
he when the flooring is made and manu- 

facturers state that with reasonable 
eh care, a rubber tile floor should last from 
1g. 25 to 50 years according to the service 
he to which it is put. 
if Rubber floors do not originate dust. 
no This feature. is one which is rarely 
or thought of, but is important from the 

standpoint of sanitation and health of 
ble employes. 
re Cork tile is used in banks especially 


in the working spaces because it is easy 
- on the feet. 


Cork tile is not a composition, but 








or- . ° 

is 's made of clean curlings of pure cork, 
ty compressed to the requisite density and , " 

; subjected to <i yrocess whicl e Spee ry Sieg RNR Rat a ER i ae 
ess li mifles h a baking ] _ : ” Rubber flooring artistically arranged to create a pleasing atmosphere in the officers’ 
per quites the natural gum to serve as a space of the Sheridan Trust Company, Chicago. Marshall & Fox, Architects 
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F.B.MILLER 
Trae 


) C.R.BOWMAN 
AL Vice President 
if 4 


V ton, 


Years of study 

and planning 

have enabled us 

to develop beauti- | 
ful and practical 
Structures suchas | 


this bank. 


that means Satisfaction. 


(Snetes data and a guaranteed estimate of costs be- 
fore you build, and complete satisfaction after you have 
built, are the outstanding features of our service. If you are 
approaching the subject of building or remodeling, you will 
find much valuable information in our booklet, “Preliminary 
Service for Contemplated Bank Buildings.” 7 7 7 7 


A copy will be sent you for the asking. 


ST. LouIs BANK BUILDING 


AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Banks Exclusively 


NINTH AND SIDNEY STREETS --- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ELECTIONS IN board of the Midland National Bank & 
MINNEAPOLIS BANKS Trust Co., and the officers were reelected 
The new director is Hal C. Paris, 
At the annual meeting three new di- manager of the Paris factory, Minne- 
rectors were added to the board of  apolis, of the National Candy Co. 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- John G. Byam, vice president of the 
neapolis. First National Bank in Minneapolis. 
The new directors are Charles C. and Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser of Min- 
Massie, president of Northrup, King & neapolis, president of the Weyerhaeu- 
Co.; Valentine Wurtele, vice president ser Sales Co., distributors of timber 
and treasurer of the Minnesota Linseed products, were elected directors of the 
Oil Paint Co., and W. A. Cullen, seere- First National Bank in Minneapolis. 
tary and treasurer of the Carr-Cullen All officers headed by F. M. Prince, 
Co., manufacturers of sash, doors and chairman of-the board, F. A. Chamber- 
millwork. lain, chairman of the executive commit- 
All executive officers of the bank, tee, and L. E. Wakefield, president, 
headed by E. W. Decker, president, were reelected. 
were reelected. At the Metropolitan National Bank, 
One new director was added to the Clarence <A. Paulson, secretary and 

















treasurer of the Twin City Separator 
Co., was elected as a new member of 
the board of directors. 


PASSES QUARTER 
CENTURY SERVICE MARK 


John M. Miller, Jr., president of the 
First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, has just rounded 
out a quarter century of service with 
that institution. 

Mr. Miller came with the First and 
Merchants, then the First National 
Bank, February 1, 1902 as cashier, Be. 
fore that time he was eashier of the 
Merchants and Farmers Bank of Char- 
lotte, N. C., served two years as a na- 
tional bank examiner, was cashier of 
the Bank of Buchanan and held elerica! 
positions in two of the banks of Lyneh- 
burg, Virginia. 


MARK A. HANNA WITH 
BANKETTE COMPANY 


Mark A. Hanna, widely known bank 
business developer, is now vice pres- 
ident of the Bankette Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Hanna, who was at one time vice 
president of the Bankers Service Cor- 
poration in New York and _ Mater 
publicity manager of the Massachu- 
setts Trust Company in Boston, brings 
to his new post a broad experience 
gleaned from 15 years of practical 
work in savings development. 

The Bankette Company specializes 
in home and pocket savings banks. 


WOMAN ELECTED VICE 
PRESIDENT OF 
CHICAGO BANK 


One of the first women to be elected 
vice president of a Chicago bank, 1s 
Miss L. M. Hansen, who was this year 

elected vice pres 
ident of the Kin- 
bell Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. In speak- 
ing of her bank ex- 
perience Miss Han- 
} sen says: 
Miss L. M. Hansen “T began work 
with Raymond 6 
Kimbell at the very beginning of bis 
private bank. I had been trained for 
stenography and bookkeeping, but since 
the bank was so small and employes 
few, it naturally fell to my lot to de 
most anything, including handling 4 
window. As the business increased, there 
were more employes. I dropped stet- 
ography and bookkeeping and assumed 
counter work, selling investments and 
making loans to customers. During the 
last three or four years, I have special- 
ized in the making and selling of real 
estate loans, and that will continue t 
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be my part of the business now. We do 

not have a women’s department in our 
” 

bank. 


CLEVELAND TRUST 
REPORTS GOOD YEAR 


David S. Ingalls, attorney, of Squire, 
Sanders & Dempsey, was named a di- 
rector of the Cleveland Trust Company 
at the annual meeting of the company. 











HARRIS CREECH 


All other directors were reelected. 

Stockholders approved an increase in 
the capital stock from $8,600,000 to $10,- 
000,000. The $1,400,000 additional 
stock will be offered to stockholders of 
record April 20, 1927, at $160 a share 
on the basis of 16 per cent of their hold- 
ings. 

Continued growth of the bank was 
reported by the president, Harris 
Creech, who said: 

“The inerease in average deposits for 
1926 was appproximately $14,000,000, 
and there was a substantial increase in 
net earnings.” 


HOUSTON LEADS IN 
TEXAS BANK DEPOSITS 


December 31 bank call showed Hous- 
ton to be the leading city in Texas de- 
posits and resources, its deposits total- 
ing $147,753,597, against $135,612,595 
for Dallas. Houston bank resources 
aggregated $174,294,954, while resources 
for Dallas banks were $170,928,076. 


At the annual meeting of the Hamp- 
shire County Trust Company, North- 
ampton, Mass., Ralph W. Hemenway, 
President Coolidge’s partner, of the 
firm of Coolidge and Hemenway, was 
elected second vice president. 


At the organization meeting of the 
Guardian Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey (Newark) Albert L. Earle 


was 





Banking Quarters of the Akron Savings aad Loan Company 
Akron, Ohio 


A NEW BUILDING HELPS 


WHEN the Akron Savings and Loan 
Company moved into their new building 
in January, 1925 their statement showed 
total resources of $6,414,000. *Their 
annual statement for the year ending 


December 31, 


1926, 


shows total 


resources of $10,141,000. 


The best yearly increase of any one of 
the other banks in Akron during 1926 
was less than $650,000. The increase for 
1926 made by the Akron Savings and 
Loan Company was nearly TWO MILLION 


DOLLARS. 


. 


HOPKINS & DENTZ 
BANK ARCHITECTS 


VAULT & EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 
415 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT ON REQUEST 


elected secretary and treasurer and 
James G. Newbury and Peter J. Grace 
were elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 


THE OPEN-FACED BANK 


(Continued from page 17) 
their doors at three o’clock and kept 
them locked until ten the next morning. 


There is not the slightest need in all 
this. It is not necessary. It is not 
neighborly. It is not good banking. 
Banks should do their share toward 
adding to the interest and the gayety 
of the street, and what a splendid part 
they ean take in it. For the bank’s 
interior, when it has been given a fine, 


dignified architectural expression, will 
create just as much effect, just as great 
a wish in the mind of the passerby to 
look in and see what he can see, as do 
the gee-gaws in the window of any 


merehant. And it is to the bank’s best 
possible interest to arrange this. 

Let the bank be “open-faced”. When 
it has been thus constructed, let the 
watchword be to keep it so. 

Light the banking room. Light it 
with fine electric fixtures. Have it a 
thing of real distinction and beauty. 
Let it take its place there upon the 
street, brighter and finer in form and in 
spirit than any of its neighbors. Then 
we will hear no more from merchants 
that banks create a dark corner. 
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ERY few people look at farming as an industrial problem. 

our largest industry requiring more horse power to do the work in proper 
season than any other of our big industries including rail transportation. It 
presents the greatest field today for the truck and tractor manufacturer, the 
skilled mechanic, the technical engineer and the efficient manager.—THOMAS 
D. CAMPBELL, Director, Big Horn County Bank, Hardin, Montana 





It is however 





FARM TENANCY PROBLEMS 


Practical ways in which bankers can help farm tenants and 


How to keep posted on improved 


landlords. 


farming 


— tenants constitute approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the farmer 
patrons of banks in the United States. 
This is based on census reports which 
show that more than 40 per cent of the 
farms of the country are operated by 
tenants. 

The lease contract between the land- 
lord and tenant determines the type of 
farming that can be followed on the 
rented farm. If the contract calls for 
delivery to the landlord of one-third or 
more of the crops grown at some point 
away from the farm, the crops remain- 
ing for the utilization of livestock will 
be thereby reduced. 

When the contract calls for crop rent, 
the landlord’s immediate interests will 
be served by growing as large ‘as pos- 
sible an area of cash crops and feed 
crops will be limited. 

The farm that fails to raise a reason- 
able number of good livestock is usual- 
ly less profitable. The money that the 


methods 


By W. E. GRIMES 
Head Depariment of Agricultural Economics; 
Manhattan, Kansas 


tenant will have to deposit in the bank 
will be lessened. Also, the tenant may 
have more difficulty in meeting his 
obligations promptly. 

Tenancy has often been condemned 
in terms that would lead one to believe 
that it is undesirable under all condi- 














= tenant who keeps 


a fair amount of live- 










stock will probably be a 
good depositor and will 
his 


meet obligations 


promptly. 






and leases 


tions. Such is far from the truth. If 
farms were not available to rent, the 
young farmer who starts with little or 
nothing would have a very difficult time 
getting a start toward ownership. 

In addition, the renting of farms is 
one way of slowly but gradually trans- 
ferring property from one generation 
to the next. Approximately 30 per 
cent of the tenants in the United States 
are related to their landlords. Many 
of these tenants will ultimately be the 
owners of the farms they are now rent- 
ing. To them, tenancy is a useful and 
desirable institution. 

A desirable type of farm lease will 
promote the welfare and prosperity of 
the community, while undesirable types 
of farm undermine these 
things. 

One of the most obvious ways in 
which bankers can help tenant patrons 
is through advice on farm practices. 

The aid that bankers ean render is 
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particularly apparent when it comes to 
fnancial matters. Of all people in the 
community, the banker should be most 
conversant with market trends and with 
the probable future trends of agricul- 
tural prices and of general business con- 
ditions. 

There are available at present authen- 
tie and reliable forecasts of market 
trends. The United States Department 
of Agriculture and various agricultural 
colleges are regularly issuing inform- 
ation coneerning the probable future 
trends of farm prices. The banker who 
becomes familiar with this information 
is in an excellent position to advise 
with farmers concerning the purchase 
of eattle, feed, or other items and the 
time to sell farm commodities. 

The banker does not need to advise 
the farmer where to buy or to sell, but 
he can help him to reach a fair conelu- 
sion by bringing the facts before him 
so that he has adequate information on 
which to base his conclusions. 


Making Plans Ahead 


For example, the present hog situa- 
tion indicates inereased production 
within the next 12 to 24 months. The 
facts concerning this are available. 
With increased production in prospect, 
lower prices are to be expected. If this 
information is placed in the hands of 
the farmer who has been thinking of 
expanding his hog operations, he should 
have little difficulty in reaching a con- 
clusion as to what he should do. 

The retired farmer has been persona 
non grata in many towns. His previ- 
ous life has been spent on the farm and 
in the rural community. He finds the 
atmosphere of the town different from 
that to which he has been aceustomed 
and does not readily fit into the life of 
the town. It would undoubtedly be do- 
ing a favor to the farmer who con- 
templates retiring to urge that if pos- 
sible he retire on the farm or within the 
community in which he has lived. 

An inereasing number of farmers are 
doing this, particularly where they ean 
turn their farms over to sons or other 


near relatives who take up _ active 
operation. 
A banker who ean encourage his 


patrons to follow such a plan will be 
aiding in at least two distinct ways. 
The experience of the farmer who con- 
templates retiring will be retained for 
the benefit of the community of which 
he is a part. Furthermore, the retired 
farmer in the farm community will be 
available to aid in carrying out com- 
munity projects which he had little time 
to consider when he was actively 
Operating a farm business of his own. 

The tenant who goes on his farm will 
be benefited by having the former 
operator near at hand to advise with 
concerning desirable farm practices. 
Such an arrangement is particularly 


THE 
FOREMAN 
BANKS 


FOUNDED 1862 


Resources exceed 
100 million dollars 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


desirable where the farm is turned over 
to a son or other near relative. 

If such an arrangement seems desir- 
able, one of the problems to be solved 
is to determine the kind of lease and its 
terms. In many eases a stock share or 
fifty-fifty lease has proved desirable 
under these conditions. This lease pro- 
vides that the landlord furnish the land 
and buildings while the tenant furnishes 


the labor and oftentimes the work 
horses and farm machinery. 
The livestock is owned jointly. The 


income from the farm is shared on a 
fifty-fifty basis and the landlord shares 
equally in all operating expenses not 
involving labor, farm machinery or 
work horses. The landlord and tenant 
each pays interest, insurance and taxes 
on the shares of farm property owned 
by him. 

This type of lease has the advantage 





of permitting the keeping of livestock 
to the mutual advantage of both land- 
lord and tenant. A desirable type of 
farming, long term tenure and other 
desirable characteristics feature this 
type of leasing. It succeeds best when 
the landlord is familiar with farming 
in the community and lives near enough 
to look after his interests. 

The stock share method of leasing is 
growing in importance in the middle 
west. The Kansas State Agricultural 
College has been distributing blank 
lease forms for this type of renting for 
a number of years. Most of the other 
agricultural colleges in the Middle West 
have been following a similar practice. 

The banker who familiarizes himself 
with this type of lease is in a position 
to suggest it to patrons whom he thinks 
should be using it. It is noteworthy 

(Continued on page 67) 
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CITY COMPETITION MET with AID 
of BOYS and GIRLS 


HE small town or 

village banker 
who is seratching his 
head to think of an 
advertising scheme to 
attract new accounts, 
may get a tip from 
a plan used success- 
fully in the summer 
of 1926 by the Farm- 
ers Bank of New Leb- 
anon, Ohio. 
New Lebanon is a 
village of 250, but is 
the center of a pro- 
ductive agricultural 
region. At the same 
time, it is only a step 
from the banks and 
buildings and loan as- 
sociations of Dayton, 
being only 10 miles 
away by traction and 
paved road. 

The cashier, O. K. Edwards, was hard 
put to find something in the way of 
advertising that was a little different. 
In former years he had relied solely on 
calendars, trinkets and novelties. These 
were all good, but he wanted something 
different. As a solution to his problem, 
he determined to get the boys and girls 
interested in entering a competition to 
see who could raise the best vegetables 
and farm produce, and turn out the most 
attractive work in the line of home 
economics, 


In the spring he had hand bills 
printed like the one reproduced here. 

The children entered into the contest 
with great zest. It tied in well with the 
county fair, for many of the products 
which were displayed at the fair, were 
put on exhibition in the bank. Not only 
did children from the school district 
around New Lebanon enter the contest, 
but those from neighboring districts 
entered. The requisite for the latter 
was that their parents should earry an 
account with the Farmers Bank. 

When the contest ended the bank 
found it’s director’s room crowded with 
produce and home economy objects. 
These were arranged in an attractive 
display, and many persons were drawn 
into the bank to look at it. The Dayton 
Sunday Journal carried a good write-up 
with pictures telling about the contest, 
and was glad to get the story for a 
feature on the page devoted to news of 
the surrounding towns. 


Commenting on the 
Edwards said: 


contest, Mr. 
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By TRUMAN B. MILLS 





So many small banks are near to cities, that this article is unusually important. 
It shows how one banker interested his entire community in the home bank 
when a large city was only ten miles away. 
the village banker can serve his community in ways that could not be at- 


tempted by out-of-town institutions 


“We feel that it gave us more adver- 
tising than the same amount invested 
any other way. In former years, we had 
spent around $200 or $300 in various 
ways and had not gained the publicity 
we got from this. 


“Tt brought many people into the bank 
who had not visited us before, which is 
something of real importance. When a 


£ 


Look! Look! Boys and Girls 
_ $80.00 IN PRIZES _ 
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One of the posters that invited the boys 
and girls to help create interest 
in their local bank 


fellow comes into your bank onee, it is 
not hard for him to come in again when 
he has some business to transact. 


“The contest not only had a tendency 
to create thrift among the boys and 


This experience is evidence that 


girls, but also called 
the matter to the at- 
tention of the parents, 
“All prizes were giy- 
en in savings  age- 
counts, and I am glad 
to say that none of 
them have been with- 
drawn. Instead quite 
a few children have 
already added to their 
accounts. And I ean 
trace a number of 
new accounts direetly 
to the contest. 

“We hope to make 
the contest an annual 
affair, bigger and bet- 
ter next year than it 
was this year. Next 
year, however, we ex- 
pect to make the date 
of the exhibit a lit. 
tle later in order to 
give more time to get the produets 
back from the fair.” 


A SURE FIRE METHOD OF 
GETTING NEW BUSINESS 


Roy K. Moulton, a feature writer for 
The Chicago Evening American, recent- 
ly advanced a suggestion to the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association that should 
by all means receive serious considera- 
tion by bankers throughout the United 
States. The suggestion in addition to 
its practical value is exceptionally well 
written—there isn’t a dry line in it. It 
follows: 

“T see you have been discussing how 
to get more customers into banks and 
make them seem more hospitable. I'll 
tell you a plan no bank has tried as 
yet, and if it is not a fruity idea | 
will never write another informal signa- 
ture in my life. 

“Sprinkle some sawdust on the floor, 
put a brass footrail along in front of 
the counter, put a bowl of pretzels and 
some cheese down at the end of the 
counter, with a dish of cloves; put 4 
mirror up back of the counter, and give 
the teller a white apron and a cash 
register.” 


Afghanistan has a lower ratio of 
motor cars to population than any coul- 
try in the world. While here in the 
United States we have one automobile 
for every six persons, in Afghanistan 
there is only one car for every 1,120,000 
people. 
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JOHN J. MITCHELL NOW 
CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 





Canada 


A NATION 
OF HOME 
OWNERS 


























Gexty-two of every 100 
Canadian families own 
their own homes. In the 
rural districts 78 per cent 
are home owners. Thous- 
ands of former Americans 
are among the home owners 
in Canada. 


A Real 
Home Land 


The opportunities for those 
who would like to own their 
own homes in Canada 
never were better. 





OHN J. MITCHELL who is some- 

times referred to as the dean of Chi- 
cago bankers, is now chairman of the 
hoard of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company. This change, it was an- 
nounced, has been made in order to give 
Eugene M. Stevens, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Illinois Merchants, an op- 
portunity to serve as president. 


Trust Company of Chieago, was an- 
nounced following the annual election 
of the board of directors. T. J. Bryee, 
formerly assistant manager, was made 
manager of the bond department, and 
B. R. Brindley, assistant manager. In 
the trust department, C. G. Sedgwick 
was added to the staff of assistant seere- 
taries, and W. F. Baltz was promoted 


Fertile farm lands close to 
railways, markets and 
schools can be bought from 
$15 to $20 an acre. 


Canada welcomes settlers 
from the United States. 


Mr. Mitchell is now 72 years old. Mr. to assistant manager of the foreign 
Stevens is 56 years old. The picture was banking department. F. E. Bates, 


made on Mr. Mitchell’s 50th anniver- 

sary as a member of the staff. 
Promotion of a number of officers 

and employes of the Illinois Merchants 


formerly auditor, and R. E. Vogel were 
both made assistants to viee president; 
William Woodward was made auditor. 
and M. I. Ronning, assistant auditor. 


For information write 





DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 


* * * * * 


Cotton: Columbia, $9,049,250; New 
Orleans $10,087,655; St. Louis, $2,296,- 


HOW INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT IS DISTRIBUTED 


549; Wiehita, $4,530,000; Houston, 

An interesting sidelight on the use $1,500,000; Berkeley, $43,125; total 
of the 12 intermediate credit banks, as $27,506,589. 

reported January 22, is shown in the Alfalfa seed: Omaha, $29,554; 


following figures. These figures give the 
amount of loans outstanding on various 
commodities and indicate the location 
of the bank in which the loans are 
placed. This list shows the need for in- 
termediate credit in the different sec- 


Spokane, $17,000; total $465,554; 

Rice: St. Louis, $1,485,644; Berkely, 
$1,243,077 ; total $2,728,721. 

Olive Oil: Berkeley, $49,513. 

Wheat: St. Paul, $574,233; Wichita, 
$2,900,000; total $3,474,233. 


DAVENPORT TAYLOR MSG (0 
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tions of the country. 
The classification is as follows: 
Tobacco: Springfield, 


321,989; total $13,015,401. 
Canned fruit and 


000; total $1,434,826. 
Raisins: Berkeley, $4,700,000. 
Wool: Omaha, 474,808; 
$546,891 : total $621,699. 
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$1,750,000; 
Baltimore, $3,943,412; Louisville, $7,- 


vegetables : 


Berkeley, $1,284,826; Spokane, $150,- 


Spokane, 


Beans: Spokane, $50,000. 
Coffee: Baltimore, $154,000. 
Prunes: Spokane, $56,800. 





Harry F. Manor, formerly assistant 
secretary of The Ohio Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Toledo, has become 
associated with T. Harris Smith & Com- 
pany, bank deposit builders of Chi- 
He will be active throughout the 
middle west. 


cago. 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
lars. Buildi : Bogs 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 

Write for Folder 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 









The character of the seller 


should influence the sale— 
HECO 
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CHILDREN ILLUSTRATE 
THIS BANK’S ADS 


By J. E. MOGAN 


Cashier, The Escanaba National Bank, Escanaba, Mich. 





EN school children of Escanaba, 

Michigan, illustrated ten advertise- 
ments recently used in the Sunday paper 
by the Escanaba National Bank. These 
illustrations were secured through a 
contest in the schools which was super- 
vised by the art director and in which 
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Reproduction of orginal drawing by 
Donald Begg~ for Public School 
Thioft Poster (Campaign 
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PR MI CL A 


ARE YOU A SIEVE? 
OPEN A BANK ACCOUNT 
SAVE THE COINS THAT 
WOULD SIFT THROUGH 


Downy Brees AGF 
FRAwaiin GRADE 


Published through Courtesy of the 


Escanaba National 
Bank 


Escanaba, Mich. 





Sample of savings posters originated and 

drawn by children in the schools at 

Escanaba, Michigan. The boy who drew 
this one is only 12 years old 


* * 


CHANGES IN FARM 
REAL ESTATE VALUES 


Farm real estate values in the United 
States averaged about 30 per cent lower 
on March 1, 1926 than on March 1, 
1920, according to a report of the de- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Values have declined much more in 


some regions than in others. Indeed, 
some localities show inereases. In gen- 


eral, the most severe declines in farm 
valuations since 1920 have been recorded 
in the grain and _ livestock raising 
states of the Middle West. There have 
been several of the 
certain cotton 


severe declines in 
mountain and in 
states. 


states 


In a region comprising primarily the 
North Atlantic and extending 
westward into Michigan and Wisconsin 
and southward into Delaware, Mary- 
land and the Virginias farm land values 


states 


the children worked out their own ideas 
and illustrated them. 

Each child was asked to draw some 
illustration that would emphasize the 


importance of a savings aceount. These 
drawings were then brought together 


and judged and the ten best were se- 
lected as prize winners. 

No money prizes were offered, it being 
considered by the superintendent that 
the honor of having a place in the series 
was sufficient. So the only cost to the 
bank was for reproductions in the ad- 
vertisements. 

These drawings were crude, but they 
proved to be of more value than any 
finished drawing prepared by an ex- 
perienced artist due to the fact that the 
name of the child and the age, together 
with the grade in school was given on 
each picture. Parents and_ relatives 
were particularly interested, and when 
they saw that the children understood 
the importance of saving, they were 
more inclined to encourage them and 
also to help increase the balances in 
their savings accounts. 

An interesting part of this program 
was the exhibition of 50 of the 
posters in the bank’s lobby. The origi- 
nal intention was to hold this display 
for one week but such keen interest was 
shown that it was continued for three 
weeks. 


best 


* * 


declined comparatively _ little. The 
same is true of the eutover country of 
nothern Minnesota, northern Wiscon- 
sin and the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan. In the Texas Panhandle, sharp 
increases in farm values have accom- 
panied the conversion of cattle ranches 
into cotton farms. 

It is estimated that the average value 
of farm real estate per acre on March 
1, 1926 was $76.47 compared with 
$107.89 on March 1, 1920. These figures 
are somewhat higher than those given in 
the 1925 census. They show about the 
same relative changes, however. More 
importance is attached by the depart- 
ment to these relative changes than to 


the absolute values indicated. It is 
pointed out that the census figures 


represent an enumeration of all farms, 
whereas the bureau’s index is based on 
sample data. 


Figures for some of the key states 


reflect the shifts that have taken Place 
in different regions. In Iowa, there was 
a decrease from $255 to $155. Ip 
Georgia there was a decline from $57 
to $30 per acre; in South Carolina from 
$75 to $45; in Montana from $42 to $25, 
and in California from $240 to $189, 
In some of the mountain states the ap- 
parent decline in average per acre 
values was accentuated by addition ty 
the farming area of much low-grade 
land. Exceptionally severe declines jy 
some of the cotton states are attributed 
mainly to boll weevil damage. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR 
FIRST WISCONSIN 


H. O. Seymour has been selected to 
sueceed Oliver C. Fuller as_ president 
of the First Wisconsin Trust Company 
of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Seymour has 
been vice president 
since 1919. Prior to 
that date he was 
general manager of 
the Wiseonsin Tele- 
phone Company, of 
which he is still a 





H. O. Seymour 


director. 

Walter Kasten was elected chairman 
of the Trust Company to fill a newly 
created office. He was also made chair- 
man of the First Wisconsin Company. 

The position of chairman of the 
affiliated First Wisconsin National 
Bank, held by Mr. Fuller until his re- 
cent resignation, was abolished, making 
Mr. Kasten chief executive of the three 
institutions. 

Among other promotions was. the 
elevation of George B. Luhman, vice 
president of the Trust Company, to 
executive vice president, and George T. 
Campbell to assistant of the 
bank. 

Philip P. Edwards, manager of the 
buying department of the First Wiseon- 
sin Company, has been elected vice 
president of the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company, in charge of investments. 

Mr. Edwards came to the First Wis- 
consin Company in January, 1921. Fol- 
lowing his discharge from the army, 
Mr. Edwards came to Milwaukee with 
the Citizens’ Bureau where he was ea- 
gaged in the work of salary revisions 
of city and county employes and re 
organization of the business adminis 
tration of the county institutions. He 
then beeame affiliated with the First 
Wisconsin Company. 


eashier 


L. W. Corboy, advertising managet 
of the Central Trust Company of Ill 
inois, Chicago, for the past four years, 
has left this bank to become associated 
with the M. J. Corboy Company, plumb 
ing contractors. 
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NEW DIRECTORS FOR 
UNION TRUST OF CHICAGO 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
jolders of the Union Trust Company, 
Chieago, Warren Wright, president of 
the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, 
was elected to the 
board of directors. 

Following the 
stockholders’ mee t - 
ing, the board of di- 
rectors announced 
the following pro- 
motions and new additions to the pres- 
ent official staff : 

C¢. B. Carter, from assistant eashier 
to assistant vice president; W. A. Zim- 
merman, assistant cashier; M. H. Thies, 
assistant cashier; C. J. Maurers, assist- 
ant eashier; E. S. Clark, assistant 
eashier; R. S. Carr, assistant cashier. 

The directors also voted to transfer 
$1,000,000 from undivided earnings to 
surplus, making the surplus $4,000,000. 

The Union Trust Company, accord- 
ing to Frederick H. Rawson, chairman 
of the board, has just closed its most 
successful year. During the past five 
years deposits have grown from $42,- 
000,000 to approximately $75,000,000. 
The combined capital and surplus is 
now $7,000,000. 





Warren Wright 


It is reported that the Remington 
Typewriter Company and the Rand- 
Kardex Company have formed a merger 
which will make it possible to distribute 
the necessary office equipment made by 
these manufacturers, to much better ad- 
vantage. 


FARM TENANCY PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 63) 

that a considerable proportion of the 

requests for the lease forms distributed 

by the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 

lege has come from Kansas_ bankers. 

There are many landlords and tenants 
who are interested in this method of 
leasing but are not sufficiently familiar 
with the sources of information and 
with the terms of this type of lease to 
permit them to draw it up. 

I reeall one father and son who were 
interested in this method of leasing. 
They had been talking about it for 
months and finally decided to drive 120 
miles to the agricultural college hoping 
that they might get some assistance in 
drawing up their contract. Much to 
their surprise they found that less than 
half an hour was needed to draw up the 
contract to the satisfaction of both. 

Had there been a local banker 
familiar with their problems and with 
the method of leasing they could have 
‘onsulted him and saved themselves the 
long drive. Furthermore, the father 
and son who will go to such lengths to 
secure information are much more 
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cA plan that enabled one bank 


to declare 
a 


extra 


O dividend 


A year ago, one of our correspondents asked us to work out 
an investment program whereby we would assist that corres- 
pondent to keep its swrp/us‘cash resources invested from day to 
day, at a favorable rate, and at the same time keep the funds 
in such form that they would be readily available. 

The plan was developed! The correspondent adopted it! 
Practically every surplus /oanable dollar was kept working from 
day to day, and due to this increased income, that bank de- 
clared an extra 2% dividend on January 1st. 

The plan is simple. It is based on safe and sound banking 
principles. It is broad enough to cover the requirements of the 
bank that has a permanent, year round surplus—yet flexible 
enough to meet the needs of the bank that has a surplus for 


only a few days or weeks. 


Send for Your Copy 


Our Service Department has prepared a booklet 
which outlines the plan in detail. Merely write for 
a copy of booklet entitled, “A Plan That Enabled 
One Bank to Declare a 2% Extra Dividend.” 


‘The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-*- OF CHICAGO :- > 


Office of New York Representative, No. 1 Wall St. 
Joun A. Lrncn, Chairman of the Board 


Davip R. Forgan, Vice-Chairman 


Grorce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 


H. E. Orre, President 


© N. B. R. 1927 





frequently the exception than the rule. 
The part that the banker can play in 
such a case is easily apparent. 

It is no uncommon thing for a banker 
to have a young farmer come into the 
bank asking advice concerning the pur- 
chase of a farm. At times, perhaps, it 
may be better to urge that the young 
man eontinue as a tenant for another 
year or two until he has accumulated 
a little more property and can make a 
larger payment on the land that he con- 
templates buying. 

Too frequently the prospective pur- 
chaser does not understand that so con- 
servative an investment as a farm ean 
hardly be expected to yield more than 
four per cent while a mortgage on the 
land will probably bear an interest rate 
of at least 544 per cent. The difference 
in the two interest rates is largely ae- 
counted for by the risk involved in the 
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case of the mortgage and by the ex- 
pense of placing the mortgage, collect- 
ing the interest and looking after the 
loan. 


Often the banker may suggest that a 
tenant continue renting for a while 
longer and in so doing he may help to 
keep up the percentage of tenants in 
the community. However, a tenant who 
is progressing toward ownership is 
much more of an asset to the community 
than an owner who is so hopelessly 
saddled with debt that he has little op- 
portunity to get out. 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, was elected 
president of the Omaha Clearing House 
Association at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Head was president of the American 
Bankers’ Association in 1923. 
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ECURITIESY 


THE 


ODERN eivilization is de- By 
pendent on the use of news- : 
for modern life is 
only advanced over early his- 
tory, in that ideas are freely exchanged 
and knowledge is common property. 

The modern method of manufactur- 


print paper, 


ing paper was not in- 
vented until 1803 with 
the construction of 
the Fourdrinier ma- 
chine, which produces 
paper in a continuous 
sheet. The necessary 
step of seeuning an 
adequate supply of 
raw material was 
achieved with the dis- 
covery of the process 
of making ground- 
wood pulp in 1840. 
At first, eotton waste 
was used to give 
strength to the ground 
wood pulp, but in 
1866 the plan of us- 
ing a chemical wood 
pulp made the further 
use of cotton un- 
necessary. 

The raw material 
is spruce, hemlock, 
balsam, fir and pop- 
lar. It requires about 
an acre of average 
timber land to pro- 
duce 3 1-3 tons of 
newsprint paper, 
showing the tremen- 
dous value of large 
supplies of raw mate- 
rial. 


The wood is eut in short lengths and 


the bark is removed. 


68 


done by revolving the lengths in a steel 
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HE security market is rightly looked uvon as a barom- 

eter of general business conditions. The future stock 
market will undoubtedly be governed very largely by cor- 
poration earnings, but I can see no reason at present why, 
taking industry as a whole, current dividends will not be 
earned and paid during 1927.—-JOSEPH PORTER HARRIS, 


| vice president, Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
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NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY 


A basic industry of growing importance. How paper ts 


made—source of raw material-—the future 


THOMAS McLAREN 


Vice President, Peabody, Houghteling and Co., Chicago 


drum, where the jostling of the logs 
against angle irons and each other 


knocks off the bark. 





Rivers full of logs, mills full of wood pulp, car loads of paper—that’ ~ 
the cycle in the newsprint industry 


HAT may be expected in the future development of 
newsprint securities ? 


How does the industry rate with others? 
Where are the raw materials? 
What is the demand for the product? 


These important questions and others are clearly an- 
swered in this interesting article by a leading authority 
on this business. 


The wood is then ground by rubbing 
against a stone, which is revolving at 
high speed. The product, mixed with 
water, is a slushy pulp of many short 


This is generally 


fibers 





and from this, all the 

slivers are removed. 

» these short fibers are 
unable to give strength to the 

finished paper, it is necessary to add 

some pulp with long fibers. This, in 

the manufacture of newsprint, is called 


sulphite pulp, whieh 
is made by cooking 
the wood in acid. 

These two pulp 
preparations are then 
mixed. The resulting 
mixture flows onto an 
endless wire belt. This 
wire moves at high 
speed (on the new 
machines at the rate 
of over 1,000 feet a 
minute). 

As the water drains 
away, the fibers are 
left interlaced in the 
form of a wet sheet, 
which is gently 
pressed by rollers to 
give it firmness. The 
sheet then passes over 
rollers filled with live 
steam, where it is 
thoroughly dried out. 
It is then given a 
hard surface by pass 
ing through heavy 
calender rolls. 

In 1910, the per 
capita consumption 
of newsprint was 
only 25 pounds, this 
inereased to 4? 
pounds in 1920, and 


to 58 pounds in 1926. Newsprint pape? 
available for consumption in the United 
States and Canada in 1926 amounted 
to over 3,500,000 tons. 
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The latest directory lists more than 
9400 daily newspapers in North 
America and some 14,000 weeklies. The 


circulation of the English Language 
dailies now approaches 36,000,000 


copies daily and the Sunday issues go 
pevond 24,000,000 copies. Cireulation 
inereased about 25 per cent with daily 
papers and approximately 40 per cent 
with the Sunday issues between 1920 
and 1925, and there has been a large in- 
crease in number of pages used in each 
paper. 


The Demand for Paper 

The average size of 60 newspapers 
during 1926, with a circulation of over 
100,000 each, was 31 pages for daily 
issues and 111 pages for Sunday issues, 
an inerease of three pages daily and 
eight pages on Sundays over 1924. 

The United States 
paper per capita than any other nation 
in the world. 


consumes more 


The manufacture of newsprint paper 
requires a large investinent. It must 
he done on a large seale if it is to be 
profitable. 
are required. 


Immense reserves of timber 
The necessity of this is 
understood when it is remembered that 
we are using up our forests at about 
four times the rate of annual growth. 
In addition, large power resources are 
necessary. This combination of raw 
material and power is most generally 
found in Canada, and the constant 
progression of newsprint production 
from the United States to Canada is 
founded on this situation. 

From 1919 to 1926, inclusive, about 
64 machines, totalling 4,800 tons daily 
capacity, were added to the newsprint 
manufacturing industry in North 
America. Of this number, 11 machines 
were in the United States, 48 in Canada 
and five in Newfoundland, and at the 
end of 1926 the production capacity of 
North American mills was 13,000 tons 
per day. 


The Future Production 


In 1927 about 20 new machines are 
expected to be brought into production, 
with a total new capacity of about 2,300 
tons per day. This will represent an in- 
crease during 1927 in the rated ma- 
chine capacity over the aggregate ma- 
chine capacity at December 31, 1926, 
or 18 per cent, which is only five per 
cent greater than the rate of increase in 
consumption in 1926. As the percentage 
of capacity operated in December, 1926, 
Was approximately 92 per cent, it can 
he stated that newsprint mills in 1927 
should run in excess of 87 per cent of 
capacity as an average, which allows 
for an increase in consumption of only 
eight per cent in 1927 over 1926, and 
Whieh is about the average rate of in- 
‘rease in the past 12 years. 

Tn addition, the production situation 
will, no doubt, be further corrected by: 


1. A decrease in the amount of news- 





question of marketability 


ANY bankers like to deal with 
The National City Company 
because its nation-wide organiza- 
tion is quite as helpful in maintain- 
ing a market for its outstanding 





securities as in obtaining broad 
distribution on its new issues. 
A telephone call to our nearest 


office will bring current offerings 
recommended for bank investment. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
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print imported from Europe, which will 
be required by the inereasing demand 
there. 

2. The shifting of machines from 
newsprint production to other grades of 
paper. 

This last factor is of chief importance 
with respect to the high cost U. S. mills. 
These are being converted to production 
of higher grades of paper, in which 
large sources of wood and power are 
not so essential for profitable manu- 
facture. Briefly, the present newer low 
cost mills come in at the head of the 
group and force the marginal producers 
into fields for which they are more 
economically fitted. 

The newsprint industry operates un- 
der unusually favorable conditions. In 
all but two of the years, from 1915 to 
1925 the mills operated at 90 per cent 
capacity, or above, and it is believed 


26.6% greater size in 


Reed's Mass magazine 


Plan for 1927, but no in 


crease 1h price 


See it for yourself. 





that this is a condition approached in 
no other major industry. 


This factor means that an investment 
in newsprint property is working al- 
most 100 per cent of the time and that 
only a small margin of profit per unit 
is needed to cover all interest charges, 
because of the large number of units 
produced under this favorable load 
factor. It is a condition which makes 
for the most efficient utilization of raw 
materials, plant, labor and _ capital. 

Partly responsible for the recent 
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Ten nationally known paint- 





ers—twice aS many as Notas 





—helped to make Reed's 





Mass-magazine Plan for 1927. 





See it for yourself. 





development and promising outlook of 
the newsprint industry are the follow- 
ing factors, which have assumed prom- 
inence since the world war: 

(a) Reasonable profits, which have 
permitted research and encouraged ex- 
pansion. 

(b) Increased demand due largely to 
increased advertising. 

(c) Developmente of electricity, in- 
cluding particularly transmission. 

(d) Growing searcity of well located 
pulpwood areas. 

(e) Increased speed of operation due 
to more efficient methods. 
























































REDISCOUNT PAPER 
SHOWS DECLINE 


“The percentage of loans and invest- 
ments of national banks which can be 
taken to the Federal Reserve Banks for 
rediscount or as collateral for loans has 
declined since 1923,” says Benjamin M. 
Anderson, Jr., Ph. D., Economist of The 
Chase National Bank of the City of 















































For TRUST DEPARTMENTS 


Full Accounting Systems 
Installations and Service 


IMPLICITY and CAPACITY for EXPANSION are the basic principles. 
With non-essential records eliminated, but absolute controls and 
safeguards retained, the system comprises— 


1, Controlling accounts over cash and trust property. 


2. Trusteeships: guardianships; administration of estates; corporate trusteeships 
under mortgage to secure bond issues, with or without sinking fund 
provisions; collateral trust accounts; escrows; department earnings and 
expenses —all segregated from banking activities. 


——t—  A.S.PRATT & SONS —*— 


Inquiries from 
Interested Bankers 


Banks furnished National Bank Agents and Attorneys are Cordially 
upon request Dept: M Invited 


en ame WASHINGTON, D. C. eee ammeeel 





New York. 


“For the United States as a whole, 
the figures stood at 37.05 per cent on 
June 30, 1923, and at 30.98 per cent 
on June 30, 1926; for New York City, 
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AMERICANS NEED TO LEARN 
HOW TO INVEST 


T Is essential that we learn to save in this country, 
but it is equally important that people generally i 
should also learn how to invest their savings in some 
sound and productive enter- 

Jze- = prise. It has been estimated 

that each year more than 
half a billion dollars is lost 
in this country through in- 
vestments in fraudulent se- 
curities. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
largely goes into the pockets of swindlers; and the 


the drop has been from 38.62 per cen; 
to 30.32 per cent; for Chicago, frop 
40.5 per cent to 31.38 per cent; fo; 
country banks generally, from 35,07 
per cent to 30.27 per cent; and fo, 
country banks in New York state. 
from 31.59 per cent to 24.22 per cent,” 

These figures are not alarming, bu 
they do call for study, and they par. 
ticularly suggest that individual banks 
should examine their own figures with 
reference to the tendency in question, 

The prudent banker gives daily con 
sideration to his reserve position. It jis 
not enough that his assets should be 
sound; it is also necessary that a high 
percentage of his assets should be liquid, 
He has constantly to consider two ques- 
tions, (1) whether he is able to meet all 
demand or short notice calls from his 
depositors for cash, and (2) whether 
he is prepared to expand loans to meet 
the legitimate needs of his borrowing 
eustomers. 

If he has made too many slow loans, 
even though they are good loans, or ii 
he has tied up too large a proportion of 
his funds in investments which, whil 





This enormous sum 








most unfortunate aspect of the whole situation is 
that much of this waste of hard earned capital could 
have been prevented if those seeking investments 
had taken the trouble to make a proper investigation 
of securities or to ask the opinion of some competent 
banker, lawyer, or other adviser before buying. 

—A. W. MELLON, Secretary of the Treasury 
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d, are not readily marketable, he 
may find difficulty in doing one or botb 
of these things. 


PERSONAL LETTERS 
AID INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


By 
Mitton ROSENTHAL 
Vice President, Liberty Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago 

The Liberty Trust and Savings Bank 
has always been a firm believer in the 
value of direct by mail advertising and 
especially personal letters, for the 
purpose of stimulating the sale of its 
real estate mortgage and gold bonds. 
As a matter of fact, approximately 75 
per cent of our appropriation is ex- 
pended in this direction. 

Why? Because our experience has 
been that a letter well written contain- 
ing a definite sales appeal and accom- 
panied by a cireular presenting a specific 
offering invariably produces results far 
out of proportion to the cost of the 
advertising. A monthly mailing of in- 
vestment literature is our program. 

This consists of a letter and cireular 
illustrating and describing one issue. 
But during the January and July invest- 
ment periods, we issue an 
booklet containing a number 


ings. 


attractive 
of offer- 
Since the increase in the third 
class letter rate from one cent to one 
and one-half cents, we changed from the 
green stamp to the red. 

No opportunity is overlooked to send 
a personal letter to our investors. When 
a new investor is added to our list, he 
is the recipient of a “welcome” letter 
over the president’s signature. A 
customer who has not made a purchase 
for six months also receives a personal 
letter reminding him of his lapse, and 
suggesting a visit to our investment de- 
partment. A series of follow up 
letters are employed to augment the 
solicitation of our sales force. 

Direct by mail advertising is a power- 
ful sales factor in the distribution of 
securities, and should be employed by 
every bank and investment house. 


UNCLE SAM TO CONTINUE 
AS WORLD BANKER 


The year 1927 should prove to be 
the closing year in the period of after- 
war readjustment for European nations. 
This was the prediction made by Paul 
M. Warburg, international banker and 
chairman of the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Ine., in his annual report 
submitted to stockholders at the annual 
meeting. 

The loans granted by the United 
States to foreign countries in recent 
Years “have no doubt played a most 
helpful part and it would seem that in 


1927 Uncle Sam will have to continue 
to play the role of a world banker,” 
Mr. Warburg said. But, he adds, “The 
degree to which countries will be able 
to take care of their own wants without 
an excessive appeal to foreign markets 
will be one of the soundest tests by which 
to measure the growing 
strength of these nations.” 

“Tf we are right in believing that 1927 
may prove to be the closing year of the 
period of the after-war readjustment, 
completing the return of the major part 
of the world to stabilized budgets and 
currencies (leaving Russia out of our 
consideration as a derelict with an un- 
certain course) several additional years 
will be required to permit the physicians 
to observe how the patients will act with- 


economie 


out the excessive use of drugs (i. e., 
foreign loans) to which they have be- 
come accustomed. 

“In other words, when the real 
strength or weakness of countries will 
have become apparent, after a few 
years of fairly normal operation, the 
time will have arrived to determine how 
heavy a man-made burden may safely 
be imposed upon God-made countries 
without crippling their growth.” 

John Lawrence Hamilton, - former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association and an organizer of the 
Federal Life Insurance Company of 
Chieago, died at his home, Columbus, 
Ohio, following a four year illness. He 
was 64 years old. 


A Bilitex: Bioline Biautonins 


Fifty-three thousand employes, of whom 13,000 
areshareholders,helpedto boostSwift&Company’s 
sales close to the billion dollar mark in 1926, an 
achievement of which the company is proud. 


That is just a part of the story told i in the new 


Swift 1927 Year Book. 


In his annual address to shareholders, Presi- 
dent Louis F. Swift outlines an amazing tale of 


big business: 


Swift & Company spent $482,708,847 for live 
animals in 1926, almost a million and a half in 


cash each business day; 


The number of animals purchased was 


16,969,708; 


Live stock prices averaged slightly higherthan 
in 1925, although sheep sold for slightly less. 


Payment of dividends regularly for more than 40 years has 
earned the confidence of the investing public, and attracted 
47,000 shareholders, of whom 20,000 are women. 


There are a number of interesting charts in the Year Book. 
A copy will be sent free on request. Just fill out the cou- 


pon below and mail. 


Swift & Company 


Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Please send a copy of the 1927 Year Book to: 
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INTERIM CERTIFICATES SAVE TIME 






IN BOND DEPARTMENT 


RACTICALLY all bonds purchased 
by the bank are first issued in tem- 


porary form—that is, the eompany issues 


its official interim certifieates or tem 
porary bonds. Starting at this point, 
these temporary bonds were formerly 


delivered to our customer and his receipt 
obtained. This receipt gave the eustom- 
er’s name and address and a deseription 
of the temporary bond. 
the company that the 
manent bonds were ready for 
the bank sent notices to all 

holding the temporary bonds. 


when 
per- 
delivery, 
customers 


Later, 
announced 


A Plan for Simplification 
As the 
livered to us until the temporary bonds 
received by the issuing company, 
there was often some delay in getting all 
the temporary together at the 
bank from our customers, as it was not 
practical to send a few temporary bonds 
in for exchange at several times, just as 
they happened to be presented by our 
customers for exchange. 


permanent bonds are not de- 


are 


honds 


To simplify the situation and speed 
up our bond transactions, we devised 
our intermin certificates in the 
form shown. This form is used in ail 
sales where temporary bonds are first 


own 


issued. This plan also reduced the 
amount of slerieal work in our bond 
department. These interim certificates 
are made up in loose leaf form with 
stubs attached, and earried in a loose 
leaf .binder. Each blank and stub is 


numbered in duplicate. 


Na_4366— 
Issued to Amel rts A 
aL 


For $ 39 OO © par Value 

2rAh Coast 

Powe Co. 
/; 1948 


ef 
with interest pp h (727 


Received the above securities 





Seven operations in delivering 
bonds, now reduced to three 


The certificates are neat, are printed on 
good paper, but they are not expensive. 


By using the same form for all bond 
issues, the detail is greatly reduced. 


C. E. Auracher shares an 
important experience 
from his service as Ad- 
vertising Manager of the 
Cedar Rapids Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, la. 


These 


seven transactions to three, as follows: 


interim certificates reduce the 


1. Give our interim certificate for 
bond purchased. 

2. Notify customer 
bonds are ready. 

5. Exchange the permanent bonds for 
our interim certificates. 


that permanent 


No Delay In Bond Exchange 

Under our present plan, we hold the 
temporary bonds in our vault and issue 
our own interim certificates to bond 
purchasers. When the permanent bonds 
are ready for delivery, we present the 
temporary bonds immediately to the 
company, as we have them in our vault, 
and receive the permanent bonds without 
delay. Thus, the work and time required 
to collect the temporary bonds in the 
hands of investors, under the old plan, 
is eliminated. 

Notices are then mailed to holders of 
our interim certificates stating that the 


permanent bonds are at hand, and ex. 
plaining that they will be exchanged for 
our interim certificates 
dorsed. 


properly ell- 


Of course, all purchasers of the bonds 
will not bring in our interim certificates 
immediately upon receipt of the notice, 
just as they did not all deliver to us the 
temporary under the old plan. 
But this is not important, as we hold the 
permanent bonds until our interim cer- 
tificates are received, and then deliver 
the permanent bonds. 


bonds 


Certificates Filed for Reference 

Our interim certificates, when re- 
e*ived from customers in exchange for 
the permanent filed for 
quick reference and each is a permanent 
record for our files. By the former plan, 
a separate record was required, as the 
temporary bonds were sent to the com- 
pany in exchange for the 
hond. 

With this form of interim certificate, 
our records and the number of trans- 
actions required are simplified consider- 
ably, and the clerical work is reduced, 
especially at times when there are sales 
of several bond issues incompleted at 
the same time. 


bonds, are 


permanent 


It will be clear that we save consider- 
able time in getting any bond 
cleaned up and the permanent bonds into 
the hands of our investors. We believe 
that our customers appreciate — this 
service for the benefits from our interim 
certificates are mutual. 


issue 


INTERIM CERTIFICATE 


ISSUEO BY 


CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK asp TRUST CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


No.___ 1166 


s 500 22 


Upon the sumender of this certificate properly endorsed, this Bank will deliver to 


Andean to. 


or order, 


ae e 
caused: Werth Const Four, O 69o. 


bonds dueSerss f 


—— > 


IY FY with all interest coupons unmatured at this date attached; said 


delivery by us to be made only when, if and as said securities are received by us. 


As soon as said securities 


have been received by us and are ready for delivery, notice thereof will be mailed to the above at his registered 


address. 


This certificate now takes the place of a receipt, temporary bonds, <nd receipt for the temporary bonds. 





It reduces seven operations to three 
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Have you 
received 
your 


copy- 


this unusually important 
edition of the BLUE BOOK 


Seldom in the history of American 
banking have so many significant 
changes taken place as in the last 
six months of 1926. The January 
edition of the Rand M¢CNally 
Bankers Directory now being dis- 
tributed records them all. 


Mergers, absorptions, re-organi- 
zations and new banks tell only 
half the story. You will want to 
consult the new edition for com- 
plete details. 


Every March and September the 
Blue Book is published with an 
average of 200,000 corrections. 
Only a very limited number of the 
latest copies are available for new 
subscribers. 


You will find the Rand MCNally 
Bankers Directory in the majority 
of banks, both large and small. 
Since 1871 it has been recognized 
as the most complete and reliable 
banking reference. 


Here are some of the invaluable 
facts tabulated for your daily use: 
banks by states, with statements, 


Ranp MSNaLLy & GompANy 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-2 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington San Francisco 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


oe, 








— 


officers and correspondents; foreign 
banks; bank directors; bonded 
attorneys; commercial laws of all 
states, condensed for easy reference; 
Federal Reserve System; postal 
rates; bankers’ associations; 
Numerical System Bank Transit 
Map; examiners; clearing houses; 
foreign currency; interest rates by 
states; Farm Loan System; joint 
stock land banks, ete. 


If you are not now using the 
Bankers Directory, by all means 
send in your order for the latest 
edition. Full information about 


Rand MCNally & Company’s 
complete bank service will be gladly 
sent upon request. 








Make use of this 


complete bank service 





*The Bankers Monthly—The Magazine for Bank 
Executives. Covers every phase of bank manage- 
ment and development. Send for introductory copy, 
free. 


*The Bankers Service Bulletin—A monthly maga- 
zine devoted to bank routine, equipment and 
supplies. 


*The Bankers Service Guide— How and Where to 
Buy. A conveniently indexed and permanently 
useful reference book. Cloth bound, $1 postpaid. 


Key to the Numerical System of the A. B. A.— 
Official publication of the American Bankers’ 
Association. Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid. 


Banking and Business Ethics— By W. E. Borden 
and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, $1.35 postpaid. 


How Banks Increase Their Business—By G. Prather 
Knapp. 326 pages, cloth, $5.00 postpaid. 


—_—— >- 


*Advertising in these publications as well as in the 
Bankers Directory (Blue Book) reaches a responsive 
and responsible list of interested readers and buyers. 
Full, half and quarter pages are available. 


The Bankers Directory offers the further advantage 
ou special listing in its classified columns. By taking 
extra space and special type faces, it is possible for 
banks to give complete personnel and service, 
demonstrate growth and emphasize past record. 


Business men and investme.t houses all over the 
country know that Bankers Directory advertisers 
are aggressive, helpful banks and consequently give 
them more business. 


It will pay you to obtain complete information. 
Write for rate card. Member Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, Financial Advertisers Association, 
National Publishers Association. 


HAVE YOUR SECRETARY MAIL THIS 


Ree Lied) 
222222??? —SSS—S—SeeSses—s—e—ssasass———e—essseeees 


Los Angeles 





Rand MONally & Company, Dept. N-2 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Please send complete information about the following checked (x) 
for your attention: 
( ) Bankers Directory ( ) 
( ) Bankers Monthly . os 
( ) Bankers Service Bulletin ( ) How Banks Increase Their Business 
( ) Bankers Service Guide ¢ 3 






Key to A. B. A. System 
Banking and Business Ethics 


Maps for Bankers 
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The bankers of Philadelphia have voted unani- 
mously to invite the American Bankers Association 
and the American Institute of Banking to hold 
their annual conventions in Philadelphia in 1928. 
A special delegation will be sent to the convention 
at Houston this fall to secure acceptance. 
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tional Bank, Flint, Mich.; A. F. Young, 
The Guardian Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; H. W. Kitchell, Illinois Mer. 
chants Trust Co., Chicago; Samuel 
Witting, Continental & Commercial 
Tr. & Svgs. Bk. Chicago; Samued 
Marsh, First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chieago; George M. Pyle, Union Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. T. 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif,; 

C. C. Lineoln, Seeurity Trust & Say- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles: J. E. Drew, 
Mereantile Trust Co., San Franeiseo, 
Calif.; R. M. Alton, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore. 

This new division is designed to bring 
about a common erround tor f 
the men whose major duty is the | 
development of trust business—partly or | 
entirely through personal selling. 





Cross, 


meeting 


The above committee is in elect, the 
steering committee” for this new 
division and is working on 
of assistance for the trust salesman. 

In the near future a meeting is planned | 
to erystallize plans for the new division | 


nee ee 


a program 





whose objective is to bring to trust 
salesmen a more thorough understand | 
ing of their mutual problems and the 
hte . > . . Ae ‘ various solutions i is new field ¢ 
wEVERAL officers of the Guaranty dicate was headed by Mr. Sabin and in- B somtons in this m 7" 


? ; ; ; : yversonal salesmanship. 
Trust Company are prominent in cluded the names of eleven other New I 






















the activities of the Boys Club of New 
York. Charles H. Sabin is president of 
the club and Francis H. Sisson is one 
of the prominent workers. It is a hobby 
of his to help entertain the boys of this 
club once a year, and the photograph 
reproduced herewith shows a feature of 
this vear’s entertainment—two _ live 
baby elephants so well trained that the 


York bankers. ee 


In the picture Mr. Sisson is shown 


between the two elephants. 


TRUST DEVELOPMENT 


The recently formed trust 
ment division of the Financial 


develop- 


Adver- 


DETROIT GROUP FORMS 
NEW BANK 


Representing a 
and industrial 
made substantial eontributions to the 
growth of Detroit during the last few 
deeades, a financial structure consisting 


union of commerca 


interests which _ have 


boys could enjoy them to their hearts tisers Association has completed the of a commercial and savings bank, @ 
content. The annual show was given early stage of its organization and an- — trust company and a_ securities com- 
by the Keith-Albee interests at the nounees its executive committee as pany under unified ownership is 10% 
Hippodrome. follows: organized. Aggregate invested eapital 


method of financing 
this club is by the issuing of “Boys Club 
boy preferred stock.” Fifteen thousand 
shares of this stock was recently offered. 


The principal 


Oliver J. Neibel, chairman, Com- 
Trust Co., Kansas City; T. E. 
Herrick, vice chairman, Cleveland Trust 
Co., Cleveland; Paul Laferty, secretary, 


merce 


and surplus will approximate $12,500, 
000. 

Preliminary details of the 
were made public by William 


pro, ject 
Robert 


In the formal announcement, the issue Union Trust Co., Cleveland; R. S. Wilson, president of the Guardian 
was termed “participating 100 per cent Racey, The Equitable Trust Co., New Trust Company of Detroit and ehair- 


oe 


payee 


ae ep ae 


stock” that could boast, “A 50-year York City; A. Douglas Oliver, Provident man of the organization committee | 
dividend record with happiness and Trust Co., Philadelphia; W. A. Stark, which is working on the new enterprise. [| 


profit to every investor.” The price was 
$20 a share to old stockholders and $25 
to new subscribers. The offering syn- 


74 


Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; F. 
ht. Robinson, Guardian Trust Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; H. F. Pelham, First Na- 


With Mr. Wilson on this committee are 
Henry E. Bodman, Howard E. Coffin, 
Ernest Kanzler, Jerome E. J. Keane, 
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W. Ledyard Mitchell and Fred T. 
Murphy. Others interested in the 
project since it was quietly launched 
some time ago represent a cross section 
of Michigan’s leading industrial, com- 
mercial and financial institutions. The 
new bank is to be known as The Guar- 
dian Bank of Detroit. 


RYLAND ADVANCED AGAIN 


William S. Ryland, formerly vice 
president of the State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, who recently tendered his resig- 
nation to accept a‘ similar postion with 
the Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, 


A Specialized Service 





& North. Carolina, has been elevated, by . ; 
d, action of the board of directors of the ‘for Banks and Bankers which is the result-of 
r- latter institution, to the presidency of more than sixty years of experience is offered by 
el the Citizens National owing to the death a 
al on January 30 of Joseph G. Brown. Mr. , 
el 
: The First National 
st € First ationa 
Bank of Chi 
: ank O icago 
W, e 
: and the First Trust 
d Savi Bank 
. and Savings Ban 
ne | , ois P 
oe (| and provides complete facilities for active and 
a inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
ne ' ° . . 
w | drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 
- exchange transactions. 
an. 
ied j 
ion 
u FRANK O. WETMORE MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
nd- ' Chairman President 
the | WM. S. RYLAND 
Ryland, who is about 36 years old will 
be one of the youngest bank presidents - 
a in the United States. He Bs pa Combined Resources exceed $450,000,000.00 
) by the late Mr. Brown as his possible 
suecessor who said of him, “I heartily 


commend him as a gentleman of sterling 
worth and an experienced and capable 


rvs | banker.” The Raleigh Savings Bank re) 

<A : which for some years past has been 10% 

a controlled by the Citizens National oO : 
a ie Bank, is to be consolidated with the lat- Get ten pot cee aa eth 





_ 








‘ ter, and the working out of this merger ciency thru Reed's Courier 
ile . 
= will come under Mr. Ryland’s super- organization will constitute one of the Service rules coupled with 
tal vision. His recent experience in con- most important channels for the intro- Reed's Merit Plan 
0. : heetion with the merger of the State duction of American and English 
and City Bank and Trust Company and capital into Japanese enterprises, par- PATENTS 
i the Planters National Bank last Mare ticularly the electrie industry. That ? ‘ 
ject will prove j valuable . “oe OEE gear Business from non-resident attorneys 
ort | prove invaluable. large amounts of such capital will be and banks especially solicited. Highest 
‘ emilestiiomaiaiamiias ranmred for Jananese claostrias _ "a references ; st services. ttorneys an 
_ . ; required for Japanese electric al develop bankers having clients who wish to patent 
rm Burnett Walker, vice president of the ment, he deems self-evident, as he con- inventions - invited to write for full 
' G r C aun af Weer Wask » eidewn tte ea ar or ee " particulars and terms. 
real uaranty Company of New York, has__ siders that the money needed is in ex WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
oi | returned to New York from Japan, cess of the capital readily available in 724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
par . where he spent some weeks, principally Japan for such purposes. Few countries 
fin, m connection with the organization of of the world are more dependent on That’s why so many banks 
os, the Japanese Electric Bond and Share hydro-electrie power for their economic find satisfaction in— 
Company. He believes that this new well-being than is Japan. HE 
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THE VALUE OF THE 
TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEPHONE 











J. D. Geddes, manager of the foreign department of the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland, is 
shown talking to Mr. Stevenson of Barclay’s Bank of London, over the new 


trans-Atlantic telephone. 


J. R. Nutt, president of the 


Union Trust Co. is seated at the left 


T 10:30 one morning, in a little room 
on the second floor of the Union 
Trust Building, Cleveland, J. G. Geddes, 
manager of the foreign department of 
the Union Trust Company, picked up 
the telephone receiver and said, “Get 
me Mr. Stevenson of Barelay’s Bank, 
London, please.” In less than a minute 
the Mr. Stevenson, foreign 
general manager of Barelay’s Bank, 
came over the wire. 
After 


Geddes 


voice of 


greetings, Mr. 
Ellerton, the 


exchanging 


talked to Mr. 


arbitrageur of Barelay’s Bank—that is, 


the man who does the buying and sell- 
ing of foreign exchange. In the course 
of the conversation the Union Trust 
Company sold Barclay’s Bank a million 
U. S. dollars, and Barclay’s Bank sold 
the Union Trust Company a_ million 
dollars’ worth of pounds sterling. This 
business done, J. R. Nutt, president of 
the Union Trust Company, chatted with 
Mr. Stevenson, and mutual best wishes 
were exchanged between London and 
Cleveland. 

“With trans-Atlantic telephony now 

fact,” says Mr. Nutt; 
transactions which have to 


become a 
“financial 





No Fillers! 


Eight noted writers wrote 


every word in Reed's Mass 


magazine Plan for 1927. 





do with foreign trade, exporting and 
importing can now be made as personal 
as arrangements made by telephone be- 
tween Cleveland and Akron”. 

“It is not the time element which 
makes trans-Atlantic telephony useful in 
international banking,” Mr. Geddes ex- 
plains, “so much as it is the ability to 
do business, man to man—to converse, 
to explain, and to agree upon terms and 
conditions. Under the private’ wire 
system which has been in use for vears 
at the Union Trust Company, London 
has been only three minutes removed 
from Cleveland. The messages passed 
by private wire from Cleveland to New 
York, by from New York to 
London and then again by private wire 
te Barelay’s Bank. But in the case of 
a transaction of great importance, in 
which considerable discussion was neces- 


eable 


sary, the wire proved cumbersome, and 
it took considerable time for the number 
of messages necessary to complete the 
transaction to go back and forth over 
the wire. 

“Now, any question requiring discus- 
sion can be settled in person over the 
trans-Atlantie telephone. While this will 
not be at all necessary in the ordinary 
course of business, it may prove of ex- 
treme value in emergencies or special 
cases.” 

The amazing thing about this trans- 
Atlantie telephony is that the two dif- 
ferent halves of the conversation follow 
quite different geographical routes. The 


conversation leaving Cleveland _ goe, 
from Cleveland to New York, New York 
to Rocky Point, Long Island, thence 
by radio to Wroughton, England, and 
from Wroughton by long distance 4, 
London. The conversation from Lop. 
don travels from London to Rugby. 
thence by radio to Houlton, Maine, and 
from Houlton to New York and Ney 
York to Cleveland by long distance wire, 


THREE CALIFORNIA 
MERGERS 

The Bancitaly Corporation is reported 
to have acquired the Southern Trust and 
Commerce Bank of San Diego, one of 
the largest banking institutions in Cal- 
ifornia, outside of San Francisco, Oak- 
land and This is the 
third large bank that has been purchased 
within a few months by the 


Los Angeles. 
Sancital 
Corporation, the other two being the 
French-American Bank and the Italian- 
American Bank, both of San Francisco, 

G. A. Davidson will remain president 
of the Southern Trust and Commerce 
Bank and he will retain the same staff of 
officers and employes. 

It is also reported that interests affili 
ated with the California Bank of Los 
Angeles, recently purchased control of 
the First National Bank of Ocean Park. 
Five officers of the California Bank 
were elected to the directorate of the 
Ocean Park Bank. With this exception, 
the personnel of the First National will 
remain the same. With this change the 
California bank can now serve the Santa 
Moniea Bay district with three offices, 
one at Santa Moniea, one at Pacific 
Palisades, and one at Ocean Park. 

The third important merger is that ot 
the Liberty Bank of San Francisco and 
the Bank of America of Los Angeles, in- 
volving a total of 135 branches of the 
two institutions. The new bank will 
have headquarters in San Francisco, and 
will be known as the Liberty Bank ot 
America with a total eapital of $5), 
000,000. Both the Liberty Bank and 
the Bank of America, are said to be con- 
trolled by the Americommercial Corpor- 
ation which is allied with the Bancitaly 
Corporation. 

It is reported that news of the merger 
resulted in stock of the Bancitaly to rise 
on the Los Angeles Exchange 22 points, 
being sold at $570, the highest price in 
its history. 


Frederick B. Cooley, president of the 
New York Car Wheel Company 0 
Buffalo, was appointed a director of the 
Buffalo Federal Reserve Bank, Ne 
York, for the term of three years. He 
succeeds the late James H. MeNulty. 

Harry T. Ramsdell, chairman of the 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany, has been appointed to succeed 
himself for the term of three years by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 


Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


Aw AODERN, comprehen 


a Sd bs 


is 





Lv 


to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 


opportunities, and other Pome 


veniences for those engaged in foreign 


trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin= 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $31,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 


AW commercial banking facili- 
= ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 


40th St. & Madison Ave. 














sive 


con- 


American countries 
officers to supply accurate trade 
information to our clients. 





5 BRANCHES throughout the Amer- 
icas, Spain, France and England. 


ARGENTINA 


—thirteen branches 


Our thirteen branches through- 
out Argentina furnish the utmost 


co-operation to American business. 
Years of actual residence in Latin- 


enables our 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


49 Broadway, New York 





FEDERAL RESERVE 


BANK NEWS 





NEW MARK SET IN 
BANK CREDIT 


The Federal Reserve Board, reports 
a new record in bank eredit for the 
year 1926. The statement from the 
board says that this record indicates in- 
creased volume of business activities. 
The report also mentions the fact that 
there has been a decrease in demand 
deposits and an increase in time de- 
posits. Because of this, reserve require- 
ments of the federal reserve member 
banks show no inerease for the year, 
beeause time deposits require a smaller 
pereentage of reserve than demand 
deposits. 

Growth in bank credit outstanding 
during the year, as measured by the in- 
crease in loans and investments of 
member banks in leading cities, has 
been a little less than two per cent. The 
total of loans-and investments of these 
banks is now elose to $20,000,000,000 
and this is an increase of $350,000,000 
for the year ending December 15, 1926. 

The increase in so-called commercial 
loans, which was $375,000,000, was 
greater than in any other year since 
1923. Security loans, on the other 
hand, showed a decrease of $65,000,000, 


as compared with an inerease of over 
$800,000,000 in each of the two preced- 
ing years. 


NEW MEMBER FOR 
FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 
Harris Creech, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., has been named 
a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council, according to announcement by 
the board of directors of the Cleveland 

Federal Reserve Bank. 

The council is composed of 12 mem- 
bers, one from each of the federal re- 
serve districts in the United States. 

Meetings of the council which are 
held quarterly at Washington and as 
often as otherwise needed, are for the 
purpose of conferring directly with the 
Federal Reserve Board on general busi- 
conditions, making oral or 
written representations concerning mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the board 
or to eall for information and make 
recommendations in regard to diseount 
rates, redisecount business, note issues, 
reserve conditions in the various dis- 
tricts, the purchase and sale of gold 
or securities by reserve banks, open 
market operations by the banks and 
the general affairs of the reserve bank- 
ing system. 

The complete personnel of the Coun- 
cil follows: 


ness 
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District No. 1 Arthur M. 
President, Amoskeag National 
Manchester, N. H. 

Distriet No. 2 J. S. Alexander, Chair- 
man of the Board, National Bank of 
Commerce, New York City. 

District No. 3 L. L. Rue, Chairman, 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

District No. 4 Harris Creech, Pres- 
ident, Cleveland Tryst Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

District No. 5 J. F. Bruton, Pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Wilson, N. 
Carolina. 

@ District No. 6 P. D. Houston, Pres- 
ident, American National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

District No. 7 F. O. Wetmore, Chair- 
man of the Board, First National Bank, 
Chieago, Ill. 

District No. 8 Breckinridge Jones, 
Chairman of the Board, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

District No. 9 Theodore Wold, Vice 
President, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

District No. 10 P. W. Goebel, Pres- 
ident, Liberty National Bank, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Heard, 
Bank, 


District No. 11 B. A. MeKinney, 
Vice President, American Exchange 


National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

District No. 12 H. S. MeKee, Chair- 
man of the Board, First National 
Bank, Long Beach, Calif. 
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Through the Chase National Bank, it 
is learned that Gates W. MeGarrah, 
who has been chairman of the executive 
committee has been appointed a class 
C director and chairman of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, and 
tederal reserve agent. Mr. MeGarrah, 
therefore severed his conneetion with the 
Chase National and will serve a larger 
community by his connection with the 


Federal Bank. 


Reserve 


Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
hoard of the General Electrie Company 
and one of the authors of the Dawes 
plan has been named a class C direetor 
and deputy chairman of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

This appointment follows the de- 
parture for Berlin of Pierre S. Jay, 
who had been federal reserve agent and 
chairman of the board of the bank since 
its organization in 1914. He resigned 
member of the transfer 
committee under the Dawes plan. 


to beeome a 











An Infinite 
Capacity 


| Regan has been defined as 
an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. 

If that is true, the banker 
has a lot of it, but is it well 
distributed? Is as much pains- 
taking care given to every de- 
tail in his plans for getting new 
customers as is given to every 
detail of his plans for service 
and protection to the custom- 
er after he is secured? 






















My plan for increasing sav- 
ings deposits and lowering the 
" cost of getting worthwhile new 
depositors is a work of genius 
on that one basis. It is the 
product of infinite willingness 
to take pains with every little 
detail. 
I'll be equally painstaking 
in telling you all about it, if 
you drop me a line. 


Vice President 

THE BANKETTE COMPANY 
Bankers Bldg., 73 Water St. 

Boston, Mass. 





Low Unit Cost Thru 
Volume 
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NEW AND OLD DIRECTORS 
OF CHEMICAL NATIONAL 














Ov.ev. 


Lammot DuPont at the left and Frederick Stevens at the right 


PON the recent election to the board 
of directors of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, Lammot 
DuPont was photographed with Fred- 
erick W. Stevens shown at the right, who 
was at this time beginning his 56th con- 
secutive year of service as a member 
of the board of directors. 
Mr. Stevens likes to say that he was 
elected to the board ten years before 
the president of the bank was_ born. 


* * 


PROMOTIONS AT HIBERNIA 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


The vacancies recently created in the 
official staff of the Hibernia Securities 
Company, Inc., were filled at a meeting 
of the board of directors by the promo- 
tion of five men, all of whom have been 
connected with the company practically 
ever since its organization. 

George H. Nueloch, J. Albert Bau- 
deen, Willis G. Wilmot, elected 
vice presidents; A. Palmer Smith, Jr., 
elected treasurer, and Kenner S. 
Bactjor was elected secretary. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Hibernia Mortgage Company, A. Palmer 
Smith, Jr., was designated as active 
vice president of that company. 


were 


was 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
ARE MORE POPULAR 


Sales of guaranteed mortgages dur- 
ing 1926 were the largest on record, ac- 
cording to a report compiled by the 
New York Title & Mortgage Company. 
During the past year the company 


This makes the president, Perey H. 
Johnston, 46 years old. Mr. Stevens 
believes that he holds the record among 
bank directors for length of service. 

It is interesting to know also that 
members of the DuPont family now 
represented on the board by Lammot 
DuPont, shown in the picture at the 
left, have been customers of the Chem- 
ical National Bank continuously for 100 
years. 


* * 


examined and insured 22,000 titles to 
properties in 40 out of the 48 states. 
This was an inerease of 75 per cent as 
compared with 1925. 


Harry A. Kahler, president of the 
attributes this remarkable 
growth in title insurance to three fae- 
tors: extraordinary national prosperity, 
high prices and consequently low yield 
of high grade bonds, and_ inereasing 
familiarity on the part of 
with this type of security. 


company, 





investors 


TWO MILLION PEOPLE 
OWN THE RAILROADS 


the Inter- 
recently 


Lewis of 
Commission 


Commissioner 
state Commerce 
made a report to the House Committee 
showing that railroad stocks and bonds 
are owned by about 2,000,000 people 
These securities have a face value of 


$22,333,000,000. In 1926, there were 
1,500 applications for new railroad 
construction, but there were nearly 


that many requests for abandonment ol 
lines or parts of lines. 
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CONVENTION DATES 





National Conventions 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSN. 
|. rrr eee New Orleans 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Executive Council spring meeting, 

May 2-5, 1927 at Hot Springs, Ark. 
ASSN. OF RESERVE CITY BANKERS 
MRI, vcs osscncese« PITTSBURGH 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 

COUNCIL 
Eee rr ree Detroit 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
AEC OPTE ET ETI R Tee eee Denver 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 
Cr re eee . Detroit 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
i Houston, Tex. 


State Conventions 


ALABAMA 
May 19-20-21... (tentative).............. 
CALIFORNIA 
May 18-19-20-21 ............. Del Monte 
FLORIDA 
April 14-15-16... (tentative)..... Sarasota 
GEORGIA 
May 16-17-18... (tentative)........ Atlanta 
IDAHO 
EEE ETC T eee Hayden Lake 
KENTUCKY 
DEE. ca. di eucidewawd xs Lexington 
LOUISIANA 
April 19-20..... “heen cme, eee 
MISSISSIPPI 
EMPEMS 5 5 cGikaecre cian ho cst ielsdiy tik wan Ble 
MISSOURI 
srt, COTE COTO COCO ECC 
NEW YORK 
in ee Washington, D. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


April 21-22-23 Pinehurst 


OKLAHOMA 
kg ee Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
June 3-4............ :Gearhart-by-the-Sea 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
May 5-6 or June 22-23. (tentative) 
TENNESSEE 
. aS eae Chattanooga 


VIRGINIA 
pt |. ee Virginia Beach 


WASHINGTON 


REALTY BOND OPERATION 
STANDARDIZED 


Representatives of certain large 
real estate bond houses have reached an 
agreement on certain standards of pro- 
cedure in the handling of real estate 
bonds, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of 
the American Construction Council 
who was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of seven representatives of first 
mortgage real estate bond houses, has 








SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


- 


Our shorts term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than five 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
- ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION: 


Executive Office » 250 WEST §7™ STREET + New York City 


Capital, Surplus ¢ Undivided 


Profits 


$36,428,000.00 








announced the result of a survey 
Standardized methods based upon this 
survey were adopted at the suggestion 
of the committee by the following in- 
vestment houses: 

Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany, Chieago; American Bond and 
Mortgage Company, Chicago; F. H. 
Smith Company, Washington, D. C.; 
Federal Bond and Mortgage Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; S. Ulmer & Sons, 
Ine., Cleveland, and S. W. Straus & 
Company, New York. 


At the first annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Mutual Investment Company 
of New York City, H. J. Lyall, pres- 
ident, reported earnings at the rate of 
10.10 per cent for the nine months pre- 
ceeding December 31, 1926. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 





F. A. A. AND I. B. A. 
COOPERATE ON NEW BOOK 


At a meeting of the investment re- 


search committee of the Financial 
Advertisers Association called by Chair- 
man A. E. Bryson at the Harvard Club, 
New York, February 12, manuscript 
for a new textbook on investment ad- 
vertising, being produced by the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association in collabor- 
ation with the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation was presented by the colla- 
borating authors for consolidation. 

So far as known, this book will be 
the first of its kind and the product of 
the specialized efforts of 15 nationally 
known authorities. They have dedi- 


cated the volume as their contribution 
toward more widespread and economical 
distribution of investment securities. 

Chairman Bryson assigned each sub- 
ject to an individual who has earned 
for himself an outstanding position for 
his activities in that field. The authors 
in addition to Mr. Bryson, who is vice 
president and advertising manager of 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chieago, include: 
Eugene Bashore, Blyth, Witter & Co., 
San Francisco; Arthur N. DeBebian, 
Equitable Trust Co., New York; Paul 
T. Bollinger, Harris, Small & Co., De- 
troit; H. G. Hodapp, The National 
City Co., New York; George Dock, Jr., 
Wm. R. Compton Co., New York; W. 
H. Hodge, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chi- 
cago; H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & 
Co., New York; W. E. Brockman, Min- 
nesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis; 
Edmond Boushelle, A. B. Leach & Co., 
New York; E. H. Kittredge, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Boston; Miss Ethel 
B. Seully, Morris F. Fox & Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


R. D. MATHIAS ELECTED 
VICE CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 


Robert D. Mathias, vice president of 
the Depositors State Bank, Chicago, 
for a long time identified with the aetiv- 
ities of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation in Chieago, was elected vice 
chairman of his bank’s board of diree- 
tors. 





It is reported that the textile market 
for piece goods at Caleutta, India, has 
shown an appreciable improvement 
since the first of the year and dealers 
are optimistie for the future. The Jute 
market however, has been dull. 
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A GROUP OF HUSTLERS 




















HIS group picture of officers and 


stockholders of the Loan and De- 
posit State Bank in Grand Ledge, 
Michigan, was made at the annual 


stoekholders’ dinner. 

The bank was organized as a private 
bank 55 years ago and in 1908 was in- 
corporated into a state bank under the 
laws of Michigan. It has approximate- 
ly 110 stockholders of which 70 
cent are from the country. 

The officers have worked out a plan 
whereby one of them is continually eall- 
ing upon the farmers, alternating each 
week. The proper financing of diver- 


per 


* * 


TOLL BRIDGES AS 
INVESTMENT 


In recent months about $25,000,000 
has been raised by issuing securities to 
build privately-owned toll bridges. It 
is said that more are contemplated 
which, if constructed, will place about 
$100,000,000 worth of securities on the 
market. 

This appears to be reverting to a 
former period in our history when most 
bridges and many roads were operated 
by private concerns who made charges 
for their use. It is said that the in- 
creasing cost of bridge construction is 
one of the reasons why toll bridges are 
being erected. Another reason appears 
to be that state and county are using 
so much money for the building of 
roads, that private owners find it ad- 
vantageous to build the bridges. 

Some recently constructed toll bridges 


sified erops, stock and other require- 
ments are discussed and the ealls serve 
a very practical purpose in addition to 
stimulating good will. 

A new business idea recently used by 
the bank was to stage a contest strictly 
between the officers and the personnel. 
This plan ereated unusual interest and 
brought large results in new business. 

Following the election of officers at 
the 1927 annual meeting it was decided 
to put on a 12 month campaign for new 
business by the stockholders. They will 
be divided into two teams—country 
stockholders and town — stockholders. 


* * 


are Bay Biseayne Bridge connecting 
Miami and Miami Beach in Florida, a 
bridge over Mobile Bay. The Pontchar- 
train Bridge at New Orleans, which will 
be completed in 1928. The Carquinez 
Bridge the Carquinez Straits 
which will be completed in 1927 and the 
Antioch Bridge at the junction of the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin Rivers 


near San Francisco. 


over 


CLOSES BIG DEAL BY 
RADIOPHONE 


Negotiations were recently closed 
over the radiophone by Dillon, Read & 
Company, New York for a loan of $25,- 
060,000 to be made to the Royal Dutch 
Company and the Shell Transport & 
Trading Company, Limited, of Den- 
mark, 


These countries produce petroleum jy 
the Dutch East Indies, in Venezuela anq 
the Argentine. These two companies 
produced in 1925, 84,000,000 barrels of 
oil as compared with 72,000,000 re- 
ported by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. 


IMPORTANT RAILROAD 
MERGER 

Arrangements have been made for the 
merging of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacifie Railroads. The merged 
roads will control the Burlington road 
as well because the majority of Burling. 
ton stock (about 97 per cent) is already 
held by the interests holding the Great 


Northern and Northern Pacitie  raij- 
roads. The combination of these three 
lines will make the largest railroad 


system in the world with a eapitaliza- 
tion of more than $850,000,000 and a 
combined valuation of $1,500,000,000 

The combined system will have more 
than 28,000 miles of lines tapping on 
of the richest 
States. 


sections of the United 


TRUST COMPANIES 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighth mid-winter trust confer- 
ence for corporate fiduciaries condueted 
under the auspices of the trust company 
division, American Bankers  Associa- 
tion, was held at the Waldort Astoria 
Hotel, New York, February 16, 17 and 
18. W. S. MeLueas, vice president of 
the division and chairman of the board, 
Trust Company, 
City, Missouri, presided. 


Commeree Kansas 

The sixteenth annual banquet of the 
trust companies of the United States 
was held in connection with the eon- 
ference in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Waldorf Astoria. Edward J. Fox, 
president of the division and _ president 
of the Easton Trust Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, presided. The speakers 
were Cornelius F. Kelly, president of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, and Edgar A. Guest of the De 
troit Free Press. 


Announcement is made that Roger K. 
Ballard, formerly vice president of the 
Illinois Merehants Trust Co., Chicago, 
has been appointed a partner and elect- 
ed vice president of Blair & Co., Ine. 
Mr. Ballard will be in charge of the 
Chicago office of the Blair organization 
filling the vacaney created by the re 
cent resignation of R. G. Henning. 

Mr. Ballard served as head of the 
bond department of the Illinois Mer 
chants Trust Co., for eight years, Was 
president of the Bond club of Chicago 
and is also well known in national bond 
circles. 
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“y —More Should Have It 
O00 —— 
—You CAN Have It 
nore 
Lited 
UST as a matter of interest, pick out ten 
aggressive banks whose development of 
new business you know to be successful. 
And see if you don’t trace at least 90% of 
their success to just one thing—a closely- 
ifer- knit, systematized ORGANIZATION- 
ted directors, officers and employes “on their 
any toes”—fully appreciating one another’s prob- 
aon lems—exchanging “tips”—every operation 
seria functioning under a definite PLAN. 
and Then you will know one reason. why 
t ot G. Prather Knapp’s new book, “How Banks 
ard, Increase Their Business,” is being used by 
nsas banks from Coast to Coast. 
r It is the only book of its kind. It gives the 
whole picture of new-business development 
tates in a way that enables everyone in the bank to 
rd know exactly where and how they may help. 
* the 
Twenty years of contact on the part of the author with 
Fox, : 
dent banks large and small, have enabled him to analyze ways 
cen and means hundreds of financial institutions use to 
ston, organize themselves for increased activity. The book 
ikers describes how their plans, with the proper application, 
t of can make money for you—and everyone in your bank. 
‘om- 
De- Special prices are granted when 10 or 
more copies are ordered at one time. | 
But, first, let us send you a copy on 
_ Days’ Free A 
"the 5 Days’ Free Approval 
"ago, 
a ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
ect- 
geese sa eea sees sees cass eeacesceeseseeaseseseeeeesseseeeseeeece 
Ine. § H 
the & RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, : 
ation : “AN invaluable source book.” ‘Most 536 S. Clark St., Chicago ' 
” i iring.” “ , Send me on approval copies of G. Prather K ‘*s ii 
» re &§£ readable and ges pial rin a new book, ‘‘How nks Increase Their Business.” Within 5 : 
t marked something of value on nearly days after receipt I'll send you $ (at the rate of $5.00 |i 
i 5 every page.” ‘‘Most comprehensive a copy), or return the books. H 
10 . * ” 6 ’ 
th book of its kind. Should be read Ra a cae Position H 
Mer- | by all bank employes.”—These are : 
was only a few statements bankers have Bank. . ‘ 
‘cago made about it. ‘iti ee a 1 
bond (Canada $5.25 per copy, duty prepaid, same terms; U. S. Territories and 


Colonies and all other countries, $5.25, cash with order.) 
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CHINA’S 


The money of one town may be discounted in another. 


COMPLICATED CURRENCY 


The 


tael, the common currency unit, has many values 
because of the variation in coinage 


2 gars export and import trade 

of China is mostly carried B 
on in such a way that exchange 
operations are almost all affected 

in China. For this reason, details of 
the currencies of China are not com- 
monly known to foreigners. 

The rate of exchange for China is 
quoted in taels, and it would not be 
unreasonable to expect that the average 
business man in China should be able 
to produce a tael, or at least give an 
accurate idea of what it is. Such an 
expectation would seldom be fulfilled. 

A leading authority on this subject 
(E. Kann) gives a list of “the prinei- 
pal taels current in 
China” which totals 
72. An ordinary com- 
mereial firm in 
Shanghai, with 
branches through the 
country, might easily 


deal daily with a 
dozen of these. 

Taels do not exist 
as coins, but tael 


bank-notes are issued. 
In all parts of the 
country, the tael is 
the standard of value 
and of exchange. It 
is a Chinese ounce of 
silver. The reason why 
there many 
different taels is that 
each area has its own 
idea of what consti- 
tutes an ounce, and 
different degrees of fineness are used 
for silver. 

For a very long time, silver has been 
cast into blocks of about 50 taels in the 
approximate shape of a shoe. These 
shoes or syeee of silver are assayed after 
being cast, and the weight and fineness 


82 


are so 


By C. A. ASHLEY 


. Com., A. C. A., F. R. Econ. S., Shanghai, China 


marked on them, and they then form 
the usual means of transferring funds 
in settlement of transactions. They can, 
perhaps, be considered as a rudimentary 
and very unsatisfactory coinage. They 
are freely accepted, and little is heard 
of any efforts at fraud or forgery in 
connection with them. 

As early as the sixteenth century, 
dollar coins were introduced into China, 
first by Spanish traders and later by 
other foreigners. These dollars were 


Halt through the nine 
teenth century, the Mexican dol- 
lar its appearance, and 
eventually became the standard 
much so that 
dollars are now universally referred to 
as Mexican dollars, although few true 
Mexican dollars actually remain in cir- 
culation. 

The Chinese now mint dollars, whieh 
the 


wa\ 


made 


coin: so Chinese coined 


are ordinary medium for retail 
transactions. The value of the dollar 
in terms of any particular tael fluctu 
ates considerably within fairly small 


limits. Nominally 100 dollars Mex. are 

worth 72 taels, but the market rate 
varies from just over 
70 to 74. 











The modern building of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation at Shanghai, China 


accepted by the Chinese, after assay- 
ing, in exchange for commodities, until 
gradually their standard of value be- 
came established. Later they became 
popular with the natives, and during a 
shortage they reached a_ considerable 
premium. 


In addition to the 
dollar (of which there 
are many spurious 
varieties of different 
intrinsie values), the 
Hongkong dollar and 
gold and silver yen 
are current 
of China. 

The commonest dol- 
lar in China is the 
Yuan Shih Kai dol- 
lar, named after the 
first president of the 
republic, whieh is 
minted by the provin- 


in parts 


cial government au 
thorities. Of _ this, 
Mr. Kann, in “The 


Currencies of China” 
“There were 
two attempts, made under official at 
spices, to debase the fine contents of the 
Yuan Shih Kai dollar. The first ine 
dent is the more condemnable, as the 
schemers were the authorities in charge 
of the Government Mint at Anking-’ 
“Towards the end of August, 1925, 
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it was brought to light that debased 
Yuan Shih Kai dollars were circulating 
in Shanghai. It is generally surmised 
that the debased dollars have been 
turned out at Shanghai unofficially by 


a powerful government functionary, 
with machinery secretly imported”. 
Foreign and Chinese banks issue 


paper money in dollars and, although 
little forgery occurs in this connection, 
considerable difficulties sometimes arise 
in negotiating these notes, as the banks 
in one town accept notes issued in an- 
other only at a discount, and this ap- 
plies even when they are presented to 
a branch of the issuing bank. 

The currency of China includes sub- 
sidiary silver coins of 20 and of ten 
cents. It is one of the first wonders of 
a visitor to China to enter a shop, pay 
for a small purchase with a dollar, and 
receive What appears to be more than a 
dollar in change. 

The reason for this strange transaec- 
tion is that the subsidiary or “small” 
money is accepted only at its intrinsic 
value and not at its nominal value. This 
is because the Chinese have never be- 
come accustomed to the idea of token 
coins, and have no authority that can 
establish and enforee them as legal 
tender. 


Exchange Rates Confusing 


Not content with rates of exchange 
between each town, a rate of exchange 
is quoted for small silver This 
way not fluetuate beyond small limits, 
but oeeasionally a provincial mint will 
further debase its output and the coins 
are either rejected altogether by the 
people, or quoted at a lower rate. Very 
recently an experiment has started in 
Shanghai with bank notes of 50 and 20 
cents. These notes are exchangeable as 
“big’ money at their face value, and 
are therefore worth 20 “small” 
money plus a number of coppers. 


money 


eents 


Outside the big ports of China, cop- 
per is still the main 
change. It is usually seen in the form 
of one cent pieces, which have also been 
so frequently debased that they are now 
quoted at over 270 to the silver dollar. 

Each time these various coins are de- 
based, a profit naturally results to those 
who negotiate them until their nature 
is discovered. This does not usually 
take long, because, as already indicated, 
the Chinese have a natural tendency 
to exchange according to relative in- 
trinsie values. 


medium of ex- 


Many laws have been promulgated 
with respect to currency, but, like so 
many laws in China, they have been 
practically dead letters from the be- 
ginning. This inability to enforce laws, 
and the fact that mints are under pro- 
Vineial and not central government 
control, together with the natural in- 
stinets of the race, explain why syeee 
is still in common use and small silver 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout . system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world, 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- - 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 
($5 =f 1) 


New York Representative 


C. M. PARKER, 68 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 


WILLIAM STREET 


E.C.2 
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money and copper coins are not eur- 
rent at their nominal value but are used 
as a medium of exchange for barter 
against commodities. 


JAPANESE COMPANY TO 
FINANCE POWER 


The recently announced formation 
under Japanese laws of a company to 
be known as the Japanese Electric Bond 
and Share Company represents a 
cooperative undertaking among impor- 
tant Japanese, American and English 
interests and to some extent is an out- 
growth of the close association during 
recent vears of American and English 
interests in connection with the finane- 
ing of Japanese power 
this market. 


companies in 


It is intended that the new company 
shall operate in Japan along the lines 
of the Electrie Bond and Share Com- 
pany in the United States with such 
moaifications as loeal conditions may 
make necessary. The initial eapital of 
the company will be 10,000,000 ven, of 
which 25 per cent will be paid in at 
this time. 

Japanese interests officially repre- 
sented in the company are the Tokyo 
Marine and Fire Insurance Company, 
which is closely allied with the Mitsu- 


bishi interests, the Yasuda Holding 





Company, Ine., the Mitsui interests, the 
Tokyo Electrie Light Company, Ltd., 
and the Toho Eleetrie Power-Company, 


Ltd. The American and English in- 
terests are the Guaranty Company of 
New York, the International General 


Eleetrie Bond 
Lazard Brothers 
London; Lazard 


Eleetrie Company, the 
and Share Company, 
and Company, Ltd., 
Freres, New York; Whitehall Trust 
Ltd., London; Salé and Company, 
London, and Sale and Company, Tokyo. 


MIDLAND BANK SHOWS 
GROWTH 


In the audited balance sheet of The 
Midland Bank Ltd. of London, a 
splendid growth is shown in current 
deposits. The bank’s development may be 
deseribed as satisfactory. 


Reports from Chile show that banks 
of that country are in splendid econdi- 
tion, the annual report showing a re- 
serve of 73,000,000 pesos over the legal 
requirements. 


Both Germany and Belgium show an 
unfavorable balance of imports over ex- 
ports, but in both cases this balance is 
an improvement over 1925. Easy money 


conditions are reported in Germany. 
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NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5= £1.) 








Head Office: 





15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,150 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 


for the Conduct of the Accounts of 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
BANKS. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





LIMITED 
MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


GOVERNING OFFICE - MANCHESTER 
(2) $192,467,663 


189 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 
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ENGLAND CONSIDERS 
NEW BANK METHODS 


Speaking before the stockholders of 
the Midland Bank, Ltd., of London, 
Reginald McKenna, former chancellor 
of the exchequer of England and chair- 
man of the Midland Bank, stated that 
the Bank of England is very much be- 
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hind the times in its methods of grant. 
ing credit to industry. He said that the 
system must be modernized to mee 
trade requirements. 

As an illustration, he referred to the 
Federal Reserve System of the United 
States which he declared to be far more 
elastic than the central bank method 
used in England. 

This speech made many people won. 
der whether the visit of Montague Nor. 
man, Governor of The Bank of Eng. 
land to New York, may be significant 
in foreeasting improvement in English 
banking methods. « 

Mr. Norman, of course, visits the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and some are speculating as to whether 
he may be making a special study of 
our federal reserve with the 
idea of adopting some of its features to 
the operation of the Bank of England. 


system 





The American National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, is constructing a 
new branch bank building to cost from 
$75,000 to $100,000. This is located 
across the street from one of its 
branches which will celebrate its fifth 
anniversary July 1, and it is hoped that 
the new building will be ready for dedi- 
eation by that time. A feature will be 
the elimination of counter screens and 
the substitution of high marble counters, 





FINNISH BANKS EMPLOY WOMEN ONLY 








fll ee 








3 New Features: 26.6% greater HE 





size—6 more painters — 50% 











more color —all at the old 








price in Reed’s Mass-‘magazine 








Plan for 1927. 











See it for yourself. 








Northern Union Bank Ltd. 

(Nordiska Foreningsbanken.) was 
formed in the year 1919, by the amalga- 
mation of the two oldest private banks 
in Finland, namely, the Union Bank of 
Finland (Foreningsbanken i Finland) 
and the Northern Joint Stock Bank for 
Trade and Industry (Nordiska Aktie- 
banken for Handel och Industri). The 
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statutes of the new bank were ¢ol- 
firmed by the government on February 
27, 1919, and the constituent meeting 
of the shareholders was held Mareh 31 
of the same year. The Northern Union 
Bank is the largest private bank in Fin- 
land, both as regards the extent of its 
business and as regards its funds held 
on deposit. 
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AUSTRALIAN LOAN 
PLACED IN NEW YORK 


Australia has been successful in in- 
teresting New York bankers more than 
British bankers in safe New 
South Wales has recently succeeded in 
securing $25,000,000 from the Equitable 
Trust Company and a group of Amer- 
ican bankers. This loan is made to pay 
off a series of war loans. It is under- 
stood that this is only half of the 
amount needed, the rest being raised in 
markets in New South Wales. 


loans. 


Political uncertainty has, of course, 
brought about a general depression in 
business in Mexico. Domestie tanneries 
and shoe factories are reported operat- 
ing on a 60 per cent capacity basis. 
Cotton acreage for this year has been 
considerably reduced. More wheat has 
been planted however. Petroleum pro- 
duction continues to decrease and there 
is an increased unemployment in the oil 
fields. It is reported that the decrease 
in petroleum production for 1926 
amounts to 21 per eent as compared 


with 1925. 


Increasing industrial activity is re- 
ported in northern Syria. It is said that 
wages in the textile trades are rising 
and that foreign trade in eotton goods 
has been much more active. Export 
trade to Southern Turkey has inereased 
in spite of customs difficulties. 1926 
Government revenues were above ex- 
penditures. The government’s financial 
position is very secure. A_ road- 
construction program is being carried 
out and two suspension bridges are be- 
ing built over the Euphrates river. 


The total foreign trade of Egypt for 


1926 was divided as follows: Imports 
totaled $262,000,000, exports, $209,- 
000,000. This surplus of imports over 
exports amounting to $53,000,000 is 
attributed almost wholly to the fall in 
cotton prices during the year. 


BARCLAYS BANK SHOWS 
GREATER RESOURCES 


The annual report of Barelay’s Bank 
for 1926, shows the bank’s resources as 
of December 31, to be $1,742,190,337 
as against $1,741,390,553 a year before. 
This is figuring $5 to the pound sterling. 

Net profits of the bank in 1926 were 
$12,135,810. The reserve fund now 
stands as $51,250,000. 

E. J. Mudd, a vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, has assumed the additional duties 
of cashier of that institution following 
his election to that post at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors. He 
succeeds Raymond F. MeNally, who re- 
signed as cashier and vice president to 


- A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 


of banking business of “every description. 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great 


Together with its 
Britain and 


Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 

of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 

Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 

at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


“MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: § THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: 


Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 
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become a director and vice president of 
the National Bank of the Republie in 
Chieago. Mr. Mudd, who is considered 
an authority on eredits and discounts, 
also was chosen a member of the board 
of directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce. 


The Central Trust Company of Illi- 
nois, of Chicago, has announced five 
promotions and two new officers elected. 
Harry R. Moore, assistant vice president 
was elected to vice president, and Wil- 
liam K. Otis was promoted from as- 
sistant trust officer to trust officer. W. 
L. Burgess, G. R. Helffrich and B. A. 
Mattingly assistant seeretaries, were 
made assistant trust officers. P. J. Fal- 
conieri was made assistant manager of 
the foreign department and Anthony J. 
Mick was elected assistant manager of 
the bond department. 


It is reported that the Colonial Trust 
Company, the Peoples’ Bank and Trust 
Company and the Excelsior Trust Com- 
pany, all of Pittsburgh, will merge into 
one institution. The merged institution 
is to be known as the Colonial Trust 
Company. William F. Kurtz is to re- 
main president of the new institution. 
The resources of the three trust com- 
panies now total $42,000,000 and they 
have a eombined list of 65,000 
depositors. 


The Foreman Banks of Chicago re- 
cently celebrated the 65th anniversary of 
the founding of the institution. It was 
in 1862 that Gerhard Foreman estab- 
lished his private bank that has grown 
into the present Foreman National 
Bank and the Foreman Trust and Sav- 
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ings Bank with combined deposits of 
$100,905,740. 

Isaac H. Orr, president of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, affiliated 
with the First National Bank, and the 
First National Company of St. Louis, 
was elected a director of the Securities 
Investment Company at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders. 


Perry E. Wurst, vice president of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, New York, was elected 
executive vice president at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors. <A. 
Erwin Rankin, investment trust officer, 
was made a vice president and C. Volney 
Parker was elected an:assistant secretary. 
All of the other officers of the bank were 
re-elected. 


W. R. Arnold, head of the American 
Trust Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
since he organized that institution in 
June, 1916, has resigned as president, 
which position is being filled temporarily 
by Cly R. Humson of Warsaw, Indiana, 
until sueh time as a new permanent head 
is chosen. ' 


Earl Bauer has been advanced to the 
position of special representative in the 
department of banks and bankers of 
the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Bauer came to the Com- 
meree Trust Company in 1921. He was 
soon made payroll teller and has filled 
that position ever since. 


Their transactions with a manufac- 


turer of character like the— 
HECO 
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BRANCHES and AGENCIES 


Paid-up Capital 


IOUUUNNT TACT 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 
banking business with New Zealand. 


EXPORTS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorised & Subscribed Capital 


Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits 
$5=£1 


IMPORTS 


$30,000,000 
$10,000,000 
$10,865,215 
$20,865,215 


NNUAL 


UNUM 


oat ol =. = 
Puts Joy in Living 
has tens of millions of 
readers 


397% 


Edward S. Rothchild, president of the 
Bank, New York, 
reported for the year that deposits in- 


Chelsea Exchange 
creased approximately $1,300,000 and 
amounted to more than $18,000,000 on 
December 31, 1926. Net earnings for the 
year totaled $469,956, equal to 31 per 
cent on the eapital stock, which is be- 
lieved to be a record for a bank of its 
size. A good portion of the profits of 
the year resulted from the activities of 
the bond department which did a record 


business in 1926. 


The International Acceptance Bank of 
New York reports net earnings, before 
taxes, profit sharing, charge offs, extra 
reserves, ete., of $1,310,300 as against 
only $927,000 for 1925. This bank was 
started in 1921 and is owned by a num- 
ber of banks and firms in the United 
States and foreign countries. The 
amount of acceptances and letters of 
credit outstanding, December 31, 1926, is 
reported to be $55,200,008. 


New England’s continued prosperity 
is reflected in the latest figures issued 
by The First National Bank of Boston. 
For the third time within one year, this 
bank’s published statement of condi- 
tion shows total deposits of over $300,- 
000,000. The latest figure of $308,- 
000,000 is the largest ever reported by 
a New England bank. It is about 
thirty per cent of the total clearing 
house deposits in Boston. 

All officers and directors of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis were re- 
elected for 1927 at a recent meeting of 
the bank’s stockholders. The First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis’ largest bank, 
paid $1,600,000 in dividends during 
1926, which represents 16 per cent. 


Walter W. Smith, vice president of 


the First National Bank in St. Louis, ° 


was elected a director of the United 
Railways Company of St. Louis at a 


recent meeting of the stockholders. 


Richard 8. Hawes, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis 
was re-elected chairman of the commit- 
tee on management of the St. Louis 
Clearing House Association at the re- 
cent election. He was also elected vice 
president of the association. 


Announcement is made by A. M. 
Chaffey, president of California Bank, 
Los Angeles, of the acquisition of two 
banks, that will hereafter be known as 
branch offices: The Community Bank 


of Bell, California, and the Bank of 
Lomita, Lomita, California. The ag. 
dition of these two offices swells the 
total of California Bank offices to 46. 


SAFE MORTGAGE BANKING 
(Continued from page 22) 
sale of such mortgages to investors who 
receive nothing for the use of. thei 
money but interest, is banking business 

and should be conducted as such. 

2. Wherever possible, the mortgage 
house should incorporate under the 
banking laws of the state in which its 
principal office is located. In my opin. 
ion, state supervision is better than 
federal supervision. 

3. If ineorporated under state bank. 
ing laws, the proceeds ot construction 
loans should be carried on the books 
in separate accounts. The funds may 
be invested in liquid securities, but 
should not be used on other construe. 
tion projects. If the mortgage com- 
pany is not subject to state supervision, 
it ean show faith with its borrowers and 
investors by depositing its construction 
funds in separate building fund ae- 
counts with a bank, subject to with- 
drawal by checks countersigned by the 
borrower. 

4. No first mortgage bond _ issue 
should be sold investors where the loan 
exceeds 75 per cent of a balanced valu- 
ation based on a conservative appraisal 
of both physical and rental value. 

5. Cireular deseribing shold 
contain all the important information 
that the investor or his advisors may 
need to pass intelligently on the invest- 
ment. Appraisals should be set out in 
sufficient detail to enable the intelligent 
reader to check costs and rental space 
of the building. Statements should be 
accurate and conservative. The mort- 
gage house should stand squarely be-- 
hind the appraisal and all vital state. 
ments made and not attempt to avoid 
responsibility by the limitation as often 
found in small type at the bottom of 
cireulars, “Not guaranteed but we be- 
lieve reliable.” 

6. The title “First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds” should be used only 
when the bonds are a first lien on both 
land and building. 

7. No mortgage house should offer for 
sale bonds seeured by properties in 
which it or members of its organiza- 
tion have a substantial interest. If the 
house is interested in the junior 
financing of the property, the cireular 
the first issue 
should show this fact. 

8. While there are many 
leasehold loans, they are not secured 
by real estate, but by a lease. Such 
bonds should always be designated and 
sold as leasehold bonds and the investor 
be made to clearly realize that they are 
not real estate bonds. 


issues 


deseribing mortgage 


excellent 
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9. The valuation of the seeurity 
should be based on a stabilized income 
return which must not be out of line 
with the cost value of the ground and 
building, for, unless they bear a certain 
relationship to each other, the property 
either costs too much for the location, 
or the income must suffer later from 
competitive construction. 


bd . 
Basis For Valuation 

10. Appraisers in arriving at the 
physieal value of a construction propo- 
sition should in their estimate of value 
include only the following: 

Fair market value of land, to which 
should be added taxes during construe- 
tion. 

Cost ,of labor, lumber, 
mortar, paint and fixtures. 

Architect’s fees, not over six per cent. 

Contractor’s fees, not over six “per 
cent. 

Interest on funds as 
during construction. 

Increment value, which is the quantity 
of value that may be reasonably added 
for the creation of a completed project. 
‘This may be variously figured at from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent. 

Other charges such as bond commis- 
federal and state income taxes, 
legal expenses, and so on, are not part 
of the physical cost and add no value 
to the property and, in my opinion, 
should not be ineluded. 

11. Wherever the mortgage company 
ean afford to do so, the building should 
he completed before the bonds are sold. 
If bonds are sold during the construe- 
tion period, there should be adequate 
guarantees of completion. 

12. Every real estate bond 
should provide for the gradual amorti- 
zation of the debt to offset depreciation, 
obsolescence, and to liquidate the debt 
in an orderly manner. 

13. The investors’ funds are trust 
funds in the ecare of the mortgage 
banker, who is morally obliged to guard 
them against all speculative possibil- 
ities. 
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FRANKLIN TRUST CO. 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


H. Ennis Jones, formerly assistant 
to the president of the Franklin Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, was advanced 
to the office of vice president at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors. 

Edwin S. Conro, formerly assistant 
treasurer, made treasurer, and 
Maurice Bart was made assistant treas- 
urer. 


was 


Three entirely new fea- 
tures in Reed’s Mass- 
magazine Plan for 1927 


See them for yourself. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


Newspapers Made Profitable 


Capitalists who own or control papers losing 
money can secure services of trained newspaper 
man who for twenty years has been changing 
losing papers into profitable investments. Un- 
derstand every angle of the business and can 
put any paper upon a profitable basis quickly if 
given proper moral cooperation. References 
supplied interested parties proving correctness of 
statement. Address Box 125, care Bankers 
Monthly, 536 So. Clark St.. Chicago, Ill. 3* 1-ti. 


PATENTS. : 

Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING 
Omaha rhe ay Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, ——— 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 


Lawyer, 
6*-12 ti. 


Financial and Accounting Executive 


Certified Public Accountant (Pennsylvania) 
age 38, married, had experience as bank 
executive, auditing of banks and broad business 
experience; desires to make connection with 
bank as auditor or other executive capacity. 
Ohio or Indiana location preferred. 

Address, BANKERS MONTHLY, Box 1025, 536 
S. Clark St., Chicago, I. 2*-1 ti. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Capable energetic Trust Company executive 
would connect with Eastern banking house as 
Southern representative. Southern born, well 
qualified for new business and public relations 
work; clean record, references to please. Person- 
al interview desired. Address Box 850, care 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois 2*-3 ti. 


Federal Bill Straps 


Made of heavy Kraft 
Sanitary Adhesive 
Stick quickly— Hold securely 
Sold by 
700 Bank Stationers 
Write for 


Complete Catalog of 


Coin Wrappers 
Coin Bags 

Lead Seals 

Coin Trays 
Wrapper Cabinets 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO 


94|-943 CLARK ST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cornell & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Toledo 

Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Seattle 
Sedalia 
Parkersburg 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 
Topeka 
Marietta 
Tulsa 

Dallas 
Houston 
Hutchinson 
Louisville 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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2916 LETTERS 


During the First Six Months 


—Was Yours Among Them? 


HE BANKERS’ SECRETARY SERVICE was inaugurated last 

August, and during the first six-months’ period 2916 letters 
were written to supply banker readers of The Bankers Monthly 
and The Bankers Service Bulletin, with information about articles 
or services they contemplated buying. This service is available 
to you, as a reader of The Bankers Monthly, without obligation. 
Have you taken advantage of it? 


Enumerated below are items about which there is new informa- 

tion you should have. Blank spaces are also provided for you 

to fill in the names of other articles or services about which you 
Manufacturers are re- wish information. 


quested to send their Simply make a few marks below, and from the fund of data at 


latest catalogs, adver- the disposal of The Bankers’ Secretary, you will be given unpreju- 
tising matter, and all diced information that will not only save you time but may save 
other data to “The you money. 


9 99 
Bankers’ Secretary. All correspondence will be held strictly 


confidential if you prefer. Just indi- 
cate your preference under “‘Remarks.”” 


Clip and Mail This for New Information You Should Know About 


“THE BANKERS’ SECRETARY,” Banking Publications Department 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 


Checked below are items I am interested in buying and about which I wish you to give me the 
latest information: 





Advertising, Direct Mail OODoors, Vault Automatic Locking OMRubber Tile 
Advertising, Checking Accounts Device OSafe Deposit Boxes 
Advertising, Trust Service Envelopes, Mailing OSafes 

Bank Architects and Builders OFile Pockets and Folders OSafety Paper 

Bulletin Boards CO Equipment, Bank OSavings Development 
Burglar Alarms C)House Organs, Bank gO 
Changeable Signs OLetterheads 
Check Cancelling Machines OLocks, Safe Deposit 
Check Endorsers OLocks, Time 
Chests, Steel OPass Books ; 
Coin Wrappers Photographs, Dramatized OTerra Cotta 
Designers, Interior and Vault Posters OVault Designing 
Desks, Bookkeeper OPersonal Solicitation (New O Wallets, Expanding 


ODoors, Vault Account) Co Woodwork 
This List Changes Each Month 


Also please send me information about— 


1 





Signs, Brass and Bronze 
OSigns, Changeable 
OSpecialties, Advertising 
OStamp, Dating 
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